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FACT AN D COMMERNT 





N article appeared in one of the daily papers 

recently recounting the career of Samuel Rey- 
burn, president of the Associated Dry Goods Stores. 
It was a worthy tribute to a living man; they didn’t 
wait for his death. 

Sam Reyburn didn’t start 
as a boy at the bottom of the 
ladder. He passed his youth in 
study, was admitted to the bar, 
became a banking authority; was a financier before 
he ever took up merchandising. 

He had had no experience.in dry goods but he 
possessed an uncanny appreciation of what you might 
call mass psychology. He believed that any firm con- 
scientiously providing reliable merchandise at fair 
prices and extending to the mass of the people courte- 
ous treatment, pleasant surroundings, making friends 
of them, would win out—just as the traveling man 
wins out primarily through the good-will he establishes 
with his contacts. 

On taking the leadership of the Associated Stores, 
he laid out a policy to build not upon bargains, clear- 
ance sales, slaughter prices that clog the aisles and 
make shopping uncomfortable, but. upon the broad 


TRIBUTE TO 
A SUCCESSFUL 
MERCHANT 





foundation of a Satisfied Service. 

His policy has proven successful. He is a friend- 
maker himself and his cheery attitude towards life is 
communicated to all around. Cu, ©. 


O familiarize themselves with the definite artistic 

value of the current products of the wall paper 
manufacturers, interior decorators will find it worth 
their while to visit the Wall Paper Convention which 
will be held at the Hotel Com- 
modore beginning July 18th. 
Here the decorators will find 
papers which can no longer be 
considered merely as wall cov- 
erings, as substitutes for paint, calcimine, etc., but 
must be viewed as decorations. 


Go AND SEE 
THE NEW 
WaLt PAPERS 


Of course the interior decorator who informs his 
client that “wall paper is not used” is entirely out of 
tune with the times. Everybody now knows that wall 
paper is used in the best and most artistic of homes. 
However, there are among the decorators a few who 
still do not realize the remarkable decorative possi- 
bilities obtainable by the use of this product, and it is 
to these especially that we recommend an examination 
of the new lines as they will be displayed this month. 

On another page we give a list of the manufac- 








turers and of the various rooms they will occupy at 


J.B. H. 


the Commodore. 


NEW YORK department store recently decided 
A to investigate the efficiency of their entire sales 
force. They therefore engaged two men, to visit 
independently of each other, every department and 
contrive to have each person 
wait upon them. They had a 
list of qualifications to check up 
on each individual marking 
down the percentage of excellence they displayed— 
general appearance, neatness, manners, knowledge of 
their stock, interest in serving the customer, initiative 
in suggestions, etc. The individual failing to get a 
cetrain percentage was let out in reducing the force. 

Many establishments would do well to pursue 
this method of learning the efficiency of their selling 
force. 

One of the first to go would be the man who 
replied to the customer who wanted window curtains: 
“Madam, if you do not know what you want I cer- 
tainly do not.” 

Another employed by a big rug house, who looked 
like a day laborer, waited on a gentleman and wife 
who had read the firm’s page advertisement on oriental 
rugs. They had the measurement of their living room 
and wanted four rugs to harmonize in coloring; two 
lengthwise and two across. They were not after any 
special make but something sightly and would pay up 
to $1,500. The little man shook his head and said: 
“If you don’t know what grade of rug you want I 
can’t be expected to know,” and let the couple walk 
out without offering to show a thing. 


CHECKING Up 
THE FoRCE 








Miss Dorothy Shaver, who is more than a deco- 
rator; she is a stylist and executive, and so suc- 
cessful that she has become vice-president of 
Lord & Taylor’s, an honor conferred upon few 
women in the field of merchandising. 
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Miss Nancy McClelland, whose experience 
has covered the full range of good furnish- 
ing, with long experience at John Wana- 
maker’s and long experience as an_ indi- 
vidualist in business for hersélf.“. She has 
gained an enviable reputation.; Her‘ book 
on old wall papers is a masterpiece and 
gained the recognition of the French 
Government. 











They went on to another place and were at once 
suited by a man who knew rugs and took an interest 
in matching up the needed sizes and colors. 

A couple went in a large department store, and, 
liking a suit of furniture asked the salesman what it 
was stuffed with. 

“Search me,” said the blockhead, at which the 
gentleman took his wife by the arm and went out, 
saying: “Let us go elsewhere where they know their 
stock.” 

A member of the trade in passing out of a large 
department store in Brooklyn noticed the necktie- 
counter and it suggested to him that he could use a few 
cravats. On asking a young woman behind the case 
what did she have to offer she curtly motioned with 
a twist of her thumb “sale over there” and continued 
leaning on her elbow. He returned saying that he 
was not interested in 49 cent goods. She reached 
one from the case and slamming it down said: “$1.25”, 
and continued leaning her elbow and looking in anoth- 
er direction. Being asked if she had any more, she 
laid out “one at $1.49,” without moving her position. 


He was so disgusted that with a “thank you,” he 
walked out. On seeing the sign of a men’s furnishing 
store across the street, while his mind was on the 
subject, he crossed over. His entrance was given a 
cheerful greeting and a wide range of stock. was laid 
out resulting in his spending $22 before he left. 

On recounting his experience later, the manager 
of the department store said if he would point out 
the young woman he would discharge her. A gentle- 
man could not do that, however. WLM. L. > 


THE PROFIT 
SLUMP IN THE 
DEPARTMENT 
STORE 





NOWING the desperate condition of the retail 

dry goods trade of the country as revealed by 
the figures of the Harvard Bureau of ‘Research, we 
have been particularly inter- 
ested in the speeches and dis- 
cussions at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, but we 
are frank to say that we have 
looked in vain for the type of 
pronouncement that, to our 
mind, the dry goods store re- 
quires. 

The department store, like 
other institutions of merchan- 
dising, has been severely hit 
by the lack of business during 
the last two and a half years. 
It, like other organizations, has 
endeavored frantically to stim- 
ulate a sufficient volume of 





business to tide over the slump, 
and we have watched with not 
a little assurance to see the de- 
partment store produce some 
aggressive, progressive for- 
mula for business recovery that 





Most of the major ailments 
of our department stores can 
be numbered on theaiingers 
of one hand — Inefficient 
management; Limitation of 
buyer’s duties; Overstandard- 
ization; Too urgent a demand 
for volume regardless of 
profit percentages; Excesive 
overhead due to too great a 
number of so-called executives. 


would be worthy of the tre- 
mendous business interests that belong to it. 

But we have waited.in vain. So far as we are 
able to determine, particularly with regard to the 
home furnishings section of the dry goods industry, 
the only solution put forward for the purpose of creat- 
ing a much-needed profit in this section of the busi- 
ness is that of inaugurating a higher markup. 

Markup is thus voted to be the be-all and end- 
all of profitable merchandising, entirely losing. sight 
of the fact that increased markup in membership 
stores, unless subscribed to by the independent store, 
will leave a very efficient competitive advantage in the 
hands of the independent. 

One of the speakers of the convention, who must 
have had the advantage of reports that show the de- 
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partment store business as having an average of 24 
per cent less sales for the month of May (the month 
prior to the convention) and of 22 per cent less sales 
for the first five months of the year, said: 

“I submit that, after years of playing anything 
from second to seventy-second fiddle, the merchants 
of America are today the outstanding business leaders 
in the country No, our worry isn’t quality. Our 
worry is to stick to our real jobs selling the $15 
dresses, the $100 rugs, the thousands of other items 
that our public wants, and making darn sure that— 
with all due respects to the manufacturer—the cus- 
tomer gets as much for her money as it is possible to 
give her. Sticking to that job has put the merchant in 
the enviable position he occupies today———This today, 
is the choice that we must face. Will we continue the 
successful operation which has brought us through 

the past three years with flying 
colors, or will we fritter away 
our energies in pursuit of a 
trick idea which tends to dis- 
tract us from our real work?” 
Quoting from the Harvard 
Bureau report: 
“Some net business profit, 
. or net gain, was earned by all 
three groups (department 
stores) with sales over $2,000,- 
000, in spite of the generally 
poor showing of the depart- 
ment store trade as a whole in 
1931. The common figures for 
net gain for these three groups 
ranged from 0.4% to 1.9% of 
net sales and from 0.7% to 
3.7% of net worth. No group 
showed any profit in the nar- 
row economic sense of profit 
over and above interest on 
capital owned.” 
Such a condition as is 
represented by this report and 
by the Federal Reserve figures of department store 
sales certainly calls for no “Pollyanna” type of ora- 
tory. The trouble with the department store and 
its fading dividends is simply a matter of business in- 
efficiency, an inefficiency that has permitted a divorce 
between outgo and income and that has gotten so far 
away from the principles that created these mammoth 
merchandising structures (the ability to buy the right 
goods at the right price, and to sell them at a profit to 
their constituency) as to be influenced by every pass- 
ing whim or caprice that any self-styled expert could 
suggest. 

We, on the outside, have but to compare the 
present with the past to see many deficiencies in the 
present. (Continued on page 52) 
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Quaintly Chinese. A new “Salubra” wall covering in Fred’k Blank 
& Co.’s line. 





A handsome scenic shown by the Commercial Wall Paper Mills. 





, THREE OF THE SEASON’S 
A beautiful scenic in the line of the W. H. S. Lloyd Co, NEW WALL PAPERS 
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“June Day,’ 


new in the line of the Schmitz-Horning Co. 


THE WALL PAPER CONVENTION 


N July 18th the Wall Paper Convention opens at 

the Hotel Commodore, New York. About forty 
firms will show their products and it is the general 
belief that the retail and jobbing trade will buy gen- 
erously considering the times. 


The wall paper manufacturers, realizing the ne-’ 


cessity in these times of givifig thé’ utmost in quality 
in all the price ranges, have exerted themselves to pro- 
duce designs and’ éolorings that’ are quite delightful. 
While it is true that many of the lines are smaller 
than they have been in former years, in all of them 
there are enough interesting and outstanding patterns 
to stock shelves of the most discriminating retailers. 
With an eye to decorator patronage, certain of 
the manufacturers have brought out a number of pat- 
terns which are strictly in accord with the design prin- 
ciples of the current popular period styles. Such pa- 
pers, stocked by the enterprising retailer and brought 
to the attention of his local decorators, will have grati- 
fying sales and make many friends for wall paper. 
Through the educational campaign which has been 





A small floral pattern to be shown by Becker, Smith & Page, Inc. 


a 8 


. Imperial Paper and Color Corporation.... 


carried on over several years by the able directors of 
the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association, wall 
paper has come to be regarded as a decoration rather 
than as a mere covering, and it is gratifying to ob- 
serve that all the manufacturers, by the excellence of 
their designs and colorings, are backing up the asso- 
ciation’s efforts to make the public wall paper con- 
scious mainly from a decorative point of view. 

In conjunction with this article we show just 
a few of the new patterns now ready, and below we 
list the manufacturers exhibiting at the Commodore 
together with the rooms which they will occupy. 


EXHIBITORS Room Numbers 
Becker, Smith and Page, Inc............. 1800-02-36-38-40-44-48-50 
The Bailey Wall Paper Company......... 1841-43-45 
M. H. Birge & Sons Company........... 1700-01-02 
Henry Bosch Company.........-.--2e08. 1822-24 
Beaudry Wall Paper... vicccscanctcnsede’s 1600-01-02-03-04-74 
Commercial Wall Paper Mill............. 1832 
Clark Stek-O Corporation................ 1541 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation..... 1420-22-24 
Economy Color Card Corp............00- 1215 


The Enterprise Wall Paper Mfg. Company 1401-03 


Globe Binding and Embossing Company.... 1820 

‘James E. Gledhill & Sons................ 1434-36 

Gilbert Wall Paper Company............. 1000-02 

E. R. Haffelfinger Co., Inc..........0800, 1221-23-25-29-31-33-37 
The Huron Milling Company............. 1508 

George J. Hunken Co., Inc.............+. 1241 


1548-30-32-34-36-38-40-42- 
44-46-50-52-54-56 


The Joliet Wall Paper Mills.............. 1406 

Klein-Farris Company .........-.e+-e0008 1438 

Katzenbach & Warren, Inc............... 1806 

Lennon Wall Paper Company............ 1752-54 

Marvelwod ........4.. ib ANd EA AATKS RS OS 1834 

Mid-West Wall Paper Mills.............. 1207 

Niagara Wall Paper Company........... 1440-42-44-46-48-50-52-54 
The Patent Cereals Company............ 1922-24 

The Prager Company, Inc...............+ 1525-29-31-33-35 

The Ridgely Trimmer Co.............+... 1814 

Ron-Kon-Ko-Ma Wall Paper Co., Inc..... 1652-54 P 
The Schmitz-Horning Company........... 1205-1272 st 
Stamford Wall Paper Company.......... 1248-50-52-54 

Superior Wall Paper Company............ 1238-40-44 . i 
The Standard Textile Products Company.. 1500-01 . r A 
United States Varnished Tile............. 1746-48-60 eps 


2000-01-02-34-36-38-40-42- 
44-46-48-50-52-54 

1505 a ee 

825, 829, sine 

800-02 

1200-01-02-03-04-06 


United Wall Paper Factories, Inc......... 


William Vornhold 
Waleutt Brothers’ Co....... ec. . ences ene 
Well Pacer: Aas xn + i oko 0s 
York Wall Paper Company............+- 


ee ee ee ee 
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ABOARD THE 
NEW M. VY. 
GEORGIC 


At the top is a view of the 
cabin smoking room; below a 
view of the cabin lounge. 
See text on opposite page. 
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THE. New 


HE newest White Star transoceanic liner to reach 
New York on her maiden voyage is the Georgic, 
which arrived just prior to July 4. 

The Georgic, the second motor vessel of the 
White Star line is the sister ship of the Brittanic, and 
Britain’s largest cabin liner. Apart from its size, the 
Georgic is an outstanding example of the modern type 
of decoration—the first White Star liner to wear mod- 
ern dress. 

Sealing-wax red, ebony, and ivory have been ef- 
fectively combined in the cabin dining saloon, and 
softly diffused light adds richness and depth to the 
color harmonies. A lofty mirror, placed behind slender 
columns, extends from floor to ceiling of the center 
section of the room, which is two decks in height, and 
is pierced for a window into the main entrance foyer 
affording an interesting view of the dining room. 

The walls of the lower part of the room are 
divided into bays with broad pilasters covered in 
leather of a rich coral red in contrast to the walls 
which are in varying shades of ivory. 


M. 
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Vi Georgie 


The windows are of engraved glass in shades of 
gold and green and are illuminated from behind at 
night. 

The chairs, in green lacquer, are upholstered in 
ivory moquette., 

On the promenade deck are the principal public 
rooms. A new feature is the spacious palm court ar- 
ranged for dancing, lounging, and promenading. This 
room is also an observation room with glass windows 
all around low enough for the occupant of a deck chair 
to enjoy an unobstructed view. 

The cabin class lounge, the most important'public 
room, has a central space for dancing with a high 
dome above it. Dignified windows on the port and 
starboard sides are hung with damask curtains in pale 
shades of pearl and blue on an ivory background. 
There is a modern flare to some of the furniture and 
numerous easy chairs and settees in distinguished fab- 
rics brighten the room. Dancing will take place in the 
center of the lounge on a resilient parquet floor, while 

(Continued on page 52) 





Bedroom in one of the suites. 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

The twelfth annual convention of the Western 
Association of Art Museum Directors was held at San 
Francisco, June 17 and 18, with sessions in the M. H. 
de Young Memorial Museum in Golden Gate Park 
and in the California Palace of the Legion of Honor. 
The officers chosen for the ensuing year were: Presi- 
dent, Lloyd L. Rollins, director of the two San Fran- 
cisco institutions ; vice-president, Miss Anna b. Crock- 
er, curator of the Portland Art Museum, Portland, 
Ore., and secretary-treasurer, Reginald Poland, direc- 
tor of the Fine Arts Gallery at San Diego. Others 
in attendance were William Alanson Bryan, director 
of the Los Angeles Museum, Los Angeles; William 
H. Clapp, director of the Oakland Art Gallery, Oak- 
land; Roi Partridge, director of the Mills College Art 
Gallery, Oakland; Mrs. Frances B. Linn, director of 
the I‘aulkner Memorial Gallery, Santa Barbara; Kath- 
erine McLane, secretary of the Honolulu Academy of 
Arts, Honolulu, and Mrs. Margaret Conless, Pasadena 
Art Institute, Pasadena. 

Miss Lois Palmer, interior decoration editor of 
the Ladies Home Journal, and author of a text book 
on home decoration, lectured in June in the Jane 
Friendly Lounge of the San Francisco Chronicle, her 
subject being “Room Arrangement.” Her lecture was 
illustrated with furniture and draperies furnished by 
The White House. This was her first visit to the 
Pacific Coast. 

John C. Nason, formerly with F. Schumacher & 
Co., San Francisco, has taken over the line of Richard 
E. Thibaut, Inc., handled for a time in this territory 
by John Hood. 

M. A. Clark, who has represented Lesher Whit- 
man & Co., Inc. on the Pacific Coast for the past 
eighteen years, with offices of late in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, has left for New York where he will 
assume the post of sales manager. The first of the 
year he was made a director of the firm. For years 
Mr. Clark has made trips regularly to the Hawaiian 
Islands and on several occasions has gone on to the 
Orient. His successor in the Coast territory has not 
been named. 


N. L. Walter, representing M. J. Whittall As- 
sociates, Ltd., the Hodges Carpet Co. and Carter Bros., 


has moved into new offices and display rooms in the . 


Commercial Building, San Francisco. 

The Oriental rug stock of the G. L, Najarian 
Company has been moved from 260 Sutter’ Street to 
251 Post Street, San Francisco, for disposal. 

A textiles division has been opened in the Furni- 
ture Exchange, San Francisco, with Clay Estes & Co. 
the first tenant. Mr. Estes has been making an East- 
ern trip to visit houses represented on the Pacific 
Coast by his firm and to secure new accounts. 

Arthur Levy, of the Levy Mfg. Company, 552 
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Mission Street, San Francisco, which handles the Mer- 
rimac line in this territory, is an active worker in the 
interests of the Shrine Convention to be held here July 
26, 27 and 28, and expects to greet many drapery men 
from throughout the country on this occasion. 

George Benedict, who formerly conducted an up- 
holstery shop for the trade on Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, but who spent the several past months in 
Tahiti and the Hawaiian Islands, has returned and 
has arranged to engage in business at 1434 Sutter 
Street. 

Miss Alta O’Dea, decorator for O’Connor, Mof- 
fatt & Co., San Francisco, furnished the Bride’s 
House, an exhibition home built by the Marian Realty 
Company and kept open for inspection during the 
month of June. 

The stock of the K. Hope Hamilton Co., Ltd., 
646 Taylor Street, San Francisco, was recently of- 
fered at auction by the Jos. Basch Co., 575 Sutter 
Street. 

An antique shop has been opened at 441 Post 
Street, San Francisco, by Eleanor Marco. 

John H. Dickey, former manager of the Pacific 
Coast branch of the Kroder Reubel Co., Inc., San 
Francisco, has exchanged his Los Angeles holdings 
for a fine apartment house at San Mateo, Calif., and 
is giving much of his attention to caring for this. 

The plant of the California Feather Company at 
Sixth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco, suffered a 
fire loss of $10,000 late in June. The firm was a 
manufacturer and jobber of pillows and covers. 

The Consolidated Trimming Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, is furnishing the trimmings for drapery work 
being done in the War Memorial Building at Albany, 
Calif. The carpets are being furnished by D. N. & E. 
Walter & Co. . 


Louis. J. Breuner, vice-presiderit of the John 
Breuner Company, Oakland, has returned from a trip 
to the Eastern markets. He says that manufacturers’ 
stocks are the smallest in history and that the stocks 
of his firm are at a low point, with prices the lowest 
since he has been in business. 


H. J. Muller, owner of an upholstering shop at 
2112 Vine Street, Berkeley, passed away in his place 
of business June 21. 

Charles W. Chamberlain, for a time buyer of 
piece goods and silks for the Rankin Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Santa Ana, Calif., has been made manager for 
the new Santa Ana Dry Goods Company. 

The Pittsburg Department store will be opened 
shortly at Third street and Railroad avenue, Pitts- 


burg, Calif., with Adolph Grabstein and Louis Hart 
as managers. 


Margaret C. Fuller has taken over Carlyle’s Ori- 


ental Gift Shop, conducted at 419 Seneca Street, Seat- 
tle, by Pearl A. Carlyle—T. A. Cuurcn. 





AN EXAMDPLE OF THE CLEVER USE 
OF SCENIC WALL PAPER If AN 
OVERMANTEL DECORATION 


Mrs. Jerome Scofield, decorator 








A QUAINT COLONIAL WALL 
PAPER USED WITH HAR= 
MONIOUS FURNISHINGS 


WHAT PRICE 
PROSPERITY ? 


COMMERNT ON THE GENERAL TEND-= 
ENCY TO RELY UPON SALE MER- 
CHANDISE FOR PROFIT RATHER 
THAN UPON REGULAR MERCHAN-= 
DISE SOLD AT A SANE PRICE 


OME years ago one of the New York clothing 
stores published in a newspaper advertisement 
the following line: 


A REDUCED PRICE IS AN EXCESSIVE PRICE, 
ON A DIET. 


This was long before the cut price furore which char- 
acterized the advertising of 1931 and 1932, but its 
trenchant criticism hit home even at that time. 


There is today hardly an item in a department 
store’s upholstery department which has not been sub- 
jected to advertising chiseling, and while we are more 
familiar with what has been done in New York, it is 
hardly likely that the situation here is greatly different 
from that in the other large cities of the country. 

Recently one New York store advertised 100,000 
pairs of novelty curtains at 63 cents, and another ad- 
vertised 37,000 pairs at 44 cents, both advertisements 
appearing in. the newspaper at the same time. These 
were not featured as markdowns from stock but as 
“special purchases” that enabled a reduction in price. 

A markdown in a store that has the reputation for 
reliable merchandise is recognized as an opportunity 
to obtain desirable material at a price reduction. On 
the other hand, “special purchases” are obviously 
goods bought for a sale which may or may not have 
any relation to the kind of material normally carried 
in the stock of the store. 

Taking into consideration for a moment the 
prices that we have quoted, 63 cents and 44 cents, we 


are led to wonder how much real profit may remaig: 
after deducting the cost of advertising and the cost® ‘3 


of show windows and other expenses incidental to a 


sale, and there would need to be, to our mind, a prettyg. 
substantial financial profit accruing from such a sale” « 


for several reasons. 


First, every pair of curtains thus sold would bé 
one pair less that could be sold at regular prices from, 


stock. 
Second, during the progress of a sale customers 
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In every locality there are only a certain number of windows to be 

curtained every so often. They may be covered with sale curtains at a 

slight profit but when they are, the profit making possibilit es of every 
curtain store in the district is lowered. 


for regular merchandise are buffeted about and in 
some cases receive scant attention. 

Third, the reputation of a*store not infrequently 
suffers because continued advertising of lower priced 
sales stuff identifies the store with that class of mer- 
chandise. 

We do not know how much it costs the average 
department store to handle a single transaction, but 
we do know by the statement of P. A. O’Connell, 
President of the National Retail D. G. Association, 
that normal overhead runs from 30 to 35 per cent. 
This alone takes nearly 15 cents out of the 44-cents 
leaving less than 30 cents to cover wholesale cost. 

If custqmers bought lace curtains as they buy 
~ghathes with two or three outfits for each window in- 


* creased: purchasing for renewal purposes might be 


stimulated by this type of sales, but the rule is to cur- 
tain Windows with but a single outfit, which may last 
from one to three years, and therefore any pair of 


* sale curtains will take a window out of the purchas- 


ing market for an average of two years. 

When you weigh the potentialities of a locality 
from the curtain selling standpoint, you realize that 
sthere are only so many windows that can be curtained, 

nd these windows are only curtained every so often. 
«These windows may, it is true, be covered with 


ale curtains at a slight profit, but to whatever extent 


ese widows are removed from the regular cus- 
tomer market by cut-price sales, the profit-making | 
possibilities of all lace curtain stores in that locality 
are reduced by just that much. 
It may be argued that cut price sales are the 
(Continued on page 52) 
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THERE IS ONE 
BUSY ARCHITECT 


COMMENT ON THE WORK AND 
POLICIES OF DWIGHT JAMES BAUM 





HE building trade is suffering like all other trades, 

but there is one architect in New York who has 
been more than busy. He has been rushed with work. 
He has been building delightful homes for discrimina- 
tive people. They are what in merchandising might 
be called “popular priced” homes, and his success as 
an architect is due obviously to his meticulous atten- 
tion to the interiors. 


He doesn’t depend upon the conventional hard 
wood floors and exposed plumbing, plaster walis and 
model kitchen—the commonplace appeals—but, with 
the imagination of the artist and the aid of competent 
decorators he clothes his models in a way to make of 
the house a home. Dwight James Baum was sum- 


moned to the White House a short while ago and 
awarded by President Hoover a medal for having de- 
signed the best of all small houses in the United 
States between 1926 and 1930. The award was ap- 
proved by the American Institute of Architects. 


With 4,000 architects in New York out of work 
or little employed, Mr. Baum continues on his even 
course, very busy in his office, a Colonial room with 
old Windsor chairs, a drop-leaf table, and the walls 
paneled with rough-sawed pine. You see here some 
old andirons and cooking utensils, and the windows 
are illuminated by some very nice examples of Sand- 
wich glass, and, as the daylight comes through, they 
give color tone to the whole room. 

And it’s this atmosphere that prevails in most of 
his work up at Riverdale where he operates—the kind 
of environment that he likes—the Colonial environ- 
ment. He has injected it into all of his work. 

He employs decorators in sympathy with his ideas 
and it is the coordination of building and furnishings 
that makes the appeal. It might be an idea worth in- 
vestigation and development. 

If the decorator trade of the United States tied 
up and cooperated with the builders, they certainly 
could make of the shell of a house a home; and con- 
sequently more interesting; and more marketable be- 
cause appealing. 





Living room in a home for which Dwight James Baum was the architect. See text above. 
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Stairway in a home designed by Dwight James Baum, architect. See text on preceding page. 


CONCERNING THE 1933 WORLD’S FAIR 


XACTLY one year before the opening of the 

Chicago 1933 World’s Fair, a celebration cen- 
tering about the dedication of the Hall of Science, a 
great mine-acre structure, was held at the Exposition 
grounds on June Ist. 


At this time, a year prior to the opening, thirteen 
buildings are either standing, approaching completion, 
or under construction, and a number more will be 
undertaken this summer. Ten million dollars, assured 
by a bond issue underwritten by Chicago citizens is 
providing adequate advance financing. Contracts ag- 
gregating more than $3,000,000 have already been 
signed by more than 150 great corporations either for 
the purchase of exhibit space or for the erection of 
special buildings by firms representing practically every 
phase of industry. 

Forty-four states have either appropriated money 
for participation or appointed official state commis- 
sions to develop exhibits. Four territories have made 
appropriations for exhibits. A bill authorizing an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for a Federal building and 
exhibit has been passed by Congress and signed by 
President Hoover. 


DEPARTMENT STORE PROGRESS AS EXAMINED BY 
HARVARD RESEARCH BUREAU 

ULLETIN No. 88 of the Bureau of Business Re- 

search of Harvard University entitled “Operat- 
ing Results of Department and Specialty Stores in 
1931,” which was issued last month, contains a great 
deal of very interesting information concerning the 
subject of department store progress. Although purely 
statistical, it breaks down the figures into divisions 
that are readily comparable with the known figures 
of any store. 

The material has been compiled by Carl N. 
Schmalz, assistant professor of marketing, of Har- 
vard University as the 12th annual survey of the mar- 
gins, expenses and profits of department and specialty 
stores. 


The book, although containing only 26 pages, has 
13 tables covering the operating results of various 
styles of department stores and a comprehensive ex- 
planation of the changes noticed in comparing 1931 
wiin previous years. 

The bulletin, which may be obtained for $3 from 
Harvard University, is an annual publication of in- 
tensive interest to the department store field. 


a ae 














A window treatment in which the decorator has dressed up the valance. 


VISITED last month at least thirty New York 
I decorative studios looking for a new idea, but, with 
the exception of the “Swedish” room at McBurney & 
Underwood, I didn’t discover a great deal, and the 
“Swedish” room was six months old, mainly interest- 
ing by reason of the mural decoration already de- 
scribed in the April issue. 


Some of the decorators are working in the mod- 


ernistic spirit, but that’s been done to death and is by 


no means new. 


I noticed one treatment of an attic room with 
the walls plain white plastered and roughly finished, 
hooked rugs on the floor, pine furniture—rather inter- 
esting. 

I think we’re all like a lot of tailors just trying 
to make things to fit people, and not concerned much 
with things conspicuously different. Indeed, the bet- 
ter-dressed people are the most conservatively dressed. 
The same rule applies to furnishings of the house. 

Of course, some people, even those whose home 
is exceedingly conservative, are interested if you pre- 
sent an unusual feature somewhere, perhaps in the 
bathroom, perhaps in the den, the bedroom, the porch, 
the sun parlor. 

“I have landed several contracts,” observed one 
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decorator, “by including in my plans some rooms 
periodic but chic or, colorful—rooms which appeal to 
the individuality—but I’ll say this, I never get any 
new ideas from knocking around the upholstery trade. 

“Some years ago Cheney Bros. wanted to put new 
life into their dress silk department, and they didn’t 
want anybody from the silk trade; they wanted some- 
body with a new slant. So they went down to War- 
ren Street and engaged Mr. Creange from the china 
and glassware business, and Mr. Creange brought a 
ceramic school of design into the Cheney Studios and 
made a big hit. 

“Well, I had a similar experience. I was in 
Paris in 1925 and was thrilled by the wonderful glass- 
ware of Lalique. I went to his showrooms and went 
through his factory, and what I saw haunted me with 
its frosted and silver and gray tones, and since then 
I have made a number of what I call “Lalique” rooms, 
using the Lalique lighting fixtures of glass with the 
gray tones of the frosting, the furniture black, the 
pictures framed in silvered wood with two inch mats 
gloss black after the Colonial style, the floor black 
edged at baseboard, and the upholstering in pastel 
colors, white woodwork, and pale gray walls. In the 
selection of the furniture I tried to stick to Bieder- 
meier or Federal, and all of the rooms that I have done 
along this line have been very effective.” 





Recently there has been brought to this country 
some examples of wallpaper of glass or glass fibred 
surface. It’s beautiful and believable. What seems 
incredible however are the textures of woven glass 
exclusively controlled for this country by Singer and 
they are literally woven glass, the warp being of 
cotton. While it will come to the American trade as 
a startling novelty it was an achievement well known 
to the ancients and we find in Scribner’s volume, Won- 
ders of Glass Making published in 1871, “glass drawn 
as fine and flexible as the thread of the silk worm” 
and “dresses made of silk and glass threads woven 
together.” 





Mrs. McMillen goes in very often for Bieder- 
meyer and Empire and speaking of the McMillen 
Company, in their office, they have made a very effec- 
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tive use of a wall paper frieze, a festoon pattern. This 
frieze extends around the entire room and across the 
windows and door-ways being here backed by beaver 
board or similar construction and the festooned out- 
lines cut out thus forming over doors and windows a 


‘wood valance, the draperies below being in harmony. 


A very pleasing oval room was done recently by 
an out-of-town decorator. “I got the idea,” said he, 
“from the fact that my client had an unusual collection 
of antique china. This was her hobby. So I con- 
ceived an oval room, created by simply rounding out 
each corner and installing in each corner a cabinet for 
the display of her treasures. The ceiling was not very 
high so I carried the treatment all the way up and 
backed the cabinets with mirrors and in the rear of 
each shelf were electric buils that automatically illu- 
minated the contents. I had the whole room done in 
black and gold with black and gold Chinese wall 
papers. It made not only a pleasing room but it made 
a hit with the lady as a very charming way of showing 
her china.” 

“Where do I get my ideas?” said a prominent 
decorator. “I never look for ideas. I know that tin 
pan alley is working night and day turning out new 
ideas in music, still we have Damrosch, Gatti Cazzaza, 
Percy Grainger and a few others who are still sticking 
to the classics and that’s what I am doing. But then 
I am aware of the fact that there’s a place for every- 
thing and tin pan alley has lots of admirers especially 
among the young folks and old folks too, if they 
dance, and this same spirit of jazz has a place in a 
well furnished home—perhaps not in the library or 


the ceremonial dining-room but in the bed rooms of © 


the young girl’s room or the boy’s room. Given a 
room all her own the average girl can’t visualize a 
Directoire treatment or an Adam. She thinks in 
terms of orchids and lavenders or chintz colors and 
if I wanted to do something unusual I think I’d go 
down te Mary Ryan’s and out of all the novelties that 
she shows for the gift shops I’m sure I’d find inspira- 
tion both in quaint coloring and unusual designs. 





HERE was a man named Elkins. Some years 
ago he was quite conspicuous in the trade and 
evolved a number of very effective interiors. He 
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An interesting wal) treatment done by Alyta. 


loved to get hold of some unattractive room and make 
it beautiful. 


A city house, for instance, is the most difficult 
sort of a house for the decorator to handle because 
usually the light comes from front and back; the sides 
are closed in by the party walls of adjoining houses. 
Elkins used to be great for treating these side walls 
with false windows, regular window frames, window 
shades and all, and back up with a scenic background, 
and by clever lighting you could see in the day time 
what appeared to be a landscape view and by another 
switch at night it was changed to a moonlight view. 


I recently saw the same idea carried out in the 
River House. Thé apartment was unusually large and 
with two coat rooms, one on each side of the hall pro- 
viding for accommodation of big receptions. But the 
decorator thought one coat room was enough, and 
made a hit with his client by turning the other room 
into a sort of office with a false window, and here 
also were accommodations for the family bookkeeping, 
letters, and bill files. 





I noticed one treatment recently, which while 
bizarre, was strikingly interesting because of its quaint 
mural treatment and coloring. The wails were gray 
and the plant design was deep green with the most 
vivid yellows and reds, a conventionalized floral. It 
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was a clubhouse treatment done by the Alyta people 
and is illustrated on the preceding page. 


With the vogue for ready-made curtains, the 
manufacturers are exercising great ingenuity in doing 
something always a little different. You will notice 
that in F. Schumacher’s there is a great variety of 
fringe treatment, and in the illustration on the preced- 
ing page the decorator has dressed up the valance 
like a bride’s trousseau. 


C. R. C. 


TRIBUTE TO A BRAVE MAN 

HE Herald-Tribune of Tuesday July 5th had a 

very sincere tribute to the bravery of Clarence 
Kozlay who lost his life in the burning of the Adriana 
and to the humanitarian seamanship of Robert Somer- 
set whose yacht, the Jolie Brise, rescued the crew 
and brought them back to Montauk. 

We quote from the letter written by Paul Ham- 
mond to the New York Tribune and also the editorial 
in response thereto. 

“To the New York Herald Tribune: 


You may have noticed that the British cutter, Jolie 
Brise, pulled out of the race to Bermuda last Sunday morning 
The facts of the case are that it was blowing quite hard, 
thirty miles an hour, and the Jolie Brise had one of the 
leading positions in the race and the boat we rescued, Adriana, 
happened to be the biggest boat in the race. She was three 
or four miles astern of us when we noticed distress signals. 
. Somerset immediately turned back and as soon as we 
were close to her we could see she was on fire with her 
mainsail down and jib in tatters over the bow. 

Somerset, who is commodore of the Royal Ocean Racing 
Club, instantly decided to go along side to leeward, risking 
his own rig. To me this was the finest piece of seamanship 
I have ever witnessed. All of us, his crew, lined up along 
the weather rail; the minute we touched the vessel we called 
for them to jump aboard and helped all we could. We were 
traveling at about four miles an hour. 

The unfortunate part is that Clarence Kozlay, who was 
steering the Adriana, jumped too late. This brave fellow had 
steered this burning ship sitting aft of the flames and helped 
materially toward the rescue of the other ten, and the saddest 
part of the whole tragedy is that he jumped too late to make 
the Jolie Brise.” 

The editorial follows: 


“When Mr. Robert Somerset brought his cutter Jolie 
Brise into Montauk with the survivors of the Adriana, 














A wall paper frieze carried across a window for a valance. Seen at 
the McMillen Co. 
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An oval room pee from an oblong room by the erection of circular 
corner cabinets used by the owner to display a collection of fine china. 


destroyed by fire at the outset of the Bermuda race, he pub- 
lished no details of the rescue. We are glad that a letter 
from Mr. Paul Hammond, which appears in another column, 
now records the fine seamanship which Mr. Somerset dis- 
played in coming up to leeward of a burning ship in a con- 
siderable sea—a maneuver whereby he accepted a greater risk 
to his own boat in order to make the rescue more certain. 
Mr. Hammond’s letter also brings out the fact that Mr. 
Clarence Kozlay in reality sacrificed his life for the others. 
Sticking to the helm in spite of the flames in his face, he 
assisted in the rescue of his shipmates, not himself jumping 
until it was just too late. 

The tragic ‘occurrence at least exemplified once more 
the loyalty of the modern small-boat sailor to all the highest 
traditions of the sea. Mr. Somerset has said no word as to 
what must have been his disappointment in giving up a race 
that he had come all the way from England to win; that is 
natural, for it goes without saying that at sea the safety of 
life stands before every other consideration. But it was the 
modesty of all fine sportsmanship that left him silent upon the 
skill he showed in the rescue and upon the fact that the loss 
of one life was not his fault. We are glad to pay our tribute 
to him and to the selfless courage with which Mr. Kozlay 
obeyed a great tradition in the face of death.” 


THE NEW YORK CURTAIN & DRAPERY SHOW 
AT THE New York Curtain and Drapery Show which 

opens on August 8th at the Hotel New Yorker 
practically everything in the way of draperies, cur- 
tains, drapery materials, and drapery hardware and 
decorative art will be exhibited, and several innova- 
tions will be on view which will be of great interest to 
visiting buyers. The exhibitors will number over 
sixty-five. In our last issue we published the names 
of most of those who contracted for space but since 
then the following concerns have been added: 

Burnham Curtain Co.; Craftwoven Fabrics, Inc.; 
Gold Band Curtain Co., ue. Imperial Curtain Co.; 
Spear Textile Co.; International Flouncing Ca; 
Kirsch Mfg. Co.; Kroder-Reubel Co., Inc.; Made- 
Rite Curtain Co.; Majestic Curtain Co., Inc.; Man- 
hattan Curtain Co.; Marvella Curtain Co.; Moss Rose 
Mfg. Co.; Norwalk Curtain Co.; Oehrle Bros. Co.; 
Henry W. Plant & Co.; Queen Valley Fabrics Inc. ; 
Samuel Rich Co. Inc.; Stern Fabrics Corp.; D. Sant 
& Co.; Michael Sherman Co. 

During the progress of the show a number of the 
New York buying syndicates will hold meetings of 

(Continued on page 68) 
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DINING ROOM DECORATED 
BY DIANE TATE AND MAR= 
IAN HULL, INC. 


A photograph of this room was part of an exhibit of the 

work of members of the American Institute of Interior 

Decorators, recently held at Knoedlers’ Galleries, New 
York. See text on page 41 
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LADIES LOUNGE IN THE 
UNION LEAGUE CLUB, ®. Y. 


lecorated by the Arden Studios, Inc. A photograph of 
this room was part of an exhibit of the work of members 
of the American Institute of Interior Decorators, held at 
Knoedlers’ Galleries, New York. See text on page 41. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERIOR 
DECORATORS’ EXHIBIT 


N PAGES 339, 40, 47 and 48 of this issue and at 

the bottom of this page we reproduce several of 
the photographs which were part of the exhibit held 
June 14-30 at Knoedler’s Galleries, New York, show- 
ing photographic representation of the work of mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Interior Decorators. 
As we stated in our last issue members of six state 


chapters of the Institute (Illinois, Massachusetts,’ 


Minnesota, Missouri, New York, Ohio) contributed 
to the exhibit and much work of interest was on view 
in the eighty-five photographs shown. The entire 
exhibit will be circulated throughout the country by 
the American Federation of Arts. 





THE DECORATORS’ TRIP TO BERMUDA 

HE Bermuda trip and convention of the American 

Institute of Interior Decorators will long be re- 
membered by those who participated as an outstand- 
ing experience in many ways. 

During the various meetings held on board the 
S. S. Monarch of Bermuda, which began at 11 o’clock 
Saturday morning, June 18th, a great many interest- 
ing topics were discussed. 

Among the speakers were Francis Henry Leny- 
gon, William Zebina Ripley, Charles Messer Stow, and 
Reginald Townsend. 

The party was made up of the following: Mrs. 
Jack Brantley, Savannah, Ga., Roy Belmont, New 
York City, Ernest L. Brothers, New York City, Fred- 
erick C. Bacon, Boston, Lane Bishop, Detroit, Helen 
Esling, Detroit, Mrs. Anne Forester, Chicago, Flor- 
ence Ely Hunn, Chicago, R. W. Irvin, Cleveland, 
Chandler W. Ireland, New York City, William A. 
Kimbel, New York City, Cecil Rhodes List, New York 
City, Francis H. Lenygon, New York City, William 
R. Moore, Chicago, Margaret Matteson, Buffalo, Ag- 
nita Matteson, Buffalo, Mrs. Mary Miller, Atlanta, 
Mrs. Averell Meigs, New York City, William J. Mac- 
Mullin, Philadelphia, Mrs. Margaret Ostertag, Kansas 
City, Mrs. S. C. Porter, Atlanta, Norman Powell 
Pendley, Atlanta, Frank W. Richardson, New York 
City, Mrs. James C. Rogerson, New York City, Louis 
Rorimer, Cleveland, Mrs. Sarah K. Small, Atlanta, I. 
Elbert Scrantom, Rochester, N. Y., Mrs. Susan Spald- 
ing, Atlanta, Eugene Schoen, New York City, John R. 
Schwinzer, New York City, Mrs. A. R. Thomas, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, Mrs. Rachel H. Wade, Pittsburgh, Mrs. 
Charlotte Whitehead, Lexington, Ky., M. Young, 
Jacksonville, Fla., Mary Kolodney, Winter Haven, 





A nursery arrangement by Evelyn Goodwin Farr. A photograph of this 
room was part of the American Institute of Interior Decorators’ Exhibit 
noted above. 


Fla., John J. Morrow, New York City, Harold F. Le 
Baron, New York City, O. O. Widman, New York 
City. 





DECORATORS CLUB HOLDS EXHIBIT AT CLUB 
GALLERY 


N EXHIBITION of photographs and sketches of 

interiors by members of the Decorators Club, 
New York City, will be held at the club gallery in 
the Squibb Building from June 27 to September 30. 
Decorators whose work will be shown include the fol- 
lowing: 

Arden Studios, Inc., Ruth Campbell Bigelow, Jes- 
sica Boss, Gertrude Brooks, Mrs. Buel, Mary Cogges- 
hall-Jeannette Jukes, Inc., Mrs. Nellie Cranz, Mrs. 
Ehrich, Waller Freeman, Miss Gheen, Inc. 

Vesta Lucille Giles, Violet E. Grosvenor, Mrs. 
George Herzog (The Closet Shop), Grace Hyman 
Hutchins, Ethel Lewis, Nancy McClelland, Inc., Mrs. 
Forbes McCreery, Hettie Rhode Mead, McBurney & 
Underwood, Ethel A. Reeve, Lucile Schlimme, Miss 
Sparks. 

Grete Stencel, Miriam M. Stevenson, Katherine 
Park Studdiford, Kerstin Taube, Mrs. George Talmey 
and Georgia Talmey, Thedlow, Mrs. Torrance, Mar- 
gery Sill Wickware. 

The exhibition will be open daily except Satur- 
days and Sundays from 10 to 5 o’clock. There is no 
admission charge. 
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ESSENTIALS OF ESTIMATING 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT OF AN ILLUSTRATED 
SERIES OUTLINING THE PRINCIPLES OF ESTIMAT-= 
ING MATERIAL QUANTITIES FOR DRAPERIES 


HERE is perhaps no window in ordinary residen- 
tial work that presents so many opportunities for 
different treatments and is at the same time so tricky 
in its requirements as the casement window: 
Generally, where the casement window is made 
with wooden frames and sash, there is a minimum of 
space for the placing of hardware accessories. When 
the sashes are made of metal it is almost an engineer- 
ing feat to be able to fasten hardware accessories to 
them. 
Windows that open out must be so treated that 
the sash itself may open freely without carrying per- 


ishable materials out into the weather. 
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Windows that open in, not quite so common as 
the outward opening type, have to be treated so that 
the opening window will not interfere with the over- 
draperies or side curtains. 

We have chosen as an example a three-sash case- 
ment window 7 feet 6 inches over all in width, 3 feet 
6 inches from the top of the frame to the sill, 2 feet 
6 inches from top to bottom of sash, and each sash 2 
feet wide. 

In all measurements for estimating it is important 
to have a complete diagram of the window showing 
every possible measurement that might be called for. 
The essential measurements are indicated by the let- 
ters on diagram Number 3. 


The next essential in the composing of an estimate 
is the determination of the type of treatment that is 
to be employed. We show in our illustrations eight 
types of practical treatments that suit the prevailing 
vogue of today. 


Figure 3A shows a pair of sash curtains at- 
tached to each window, a pair of side curtains and an 
over all lambrequin. It will be obvious that if the 
sashes open out, which would have to be the case with 
a lambrequin of this sort, that the sash curtains are 
not attached to the sash of the window but are at- 
tached above it on the frame. The lambrequin would 
require two widths of 50 inch material 14 inches deep, 
but as it is necessary that the fabric be exactly matched 
in the center it would be well to figure on a little more 
than 20 inches for the lambrequin covering and 3 
yards of fringe. Sash curtains would require 1 yard 
for each, making 6 yards for the three pairs. The 
side curtains will be 3 feet 6 inches long and will take 
approximately 2% yards. 

Figure 3B Pe a treatment for casements 
which open in. Each separate sash has a glass cur- 








tain shirred top and bottom, and each curtain will 
have to be about 2 feet 11 inches long allowing 2% 
inches top and bottom for double hems, approximately 
3 yards for the set. The over-curtains, which are in- 
tended to cover the entire window if necessary, may 
be made of a 36 inch material requiring 4 widths, or 
a 50 inch material requiring a width each for the 
two center curtains and a half width for the two out- 
side curtains. Each curtain will require a length 1% 
yards, allowing for hems, and an equivalent amount 
of lining. 

Figure 3C has a piped valance 9 inches deep and 
will require 186 inches of width allowing 6 inches for 
each pipe. It might possibly be squeezed out of 5 
yards of 36 inch material but it will require 4 widths 
of 50 inch material as there will only be 14 inches 
surplus with that amount, and 3 widths would not be 
sufficient. The curtains will require to be the same 
length as those last mentioned, namely 1% yards al- 
lowing for hems, and 5% yards of fringe. 

Figure 3D is a rather simple treatment with three 
pairs of ruffled curtains and a shirred and flounced 
valance. The curtains will require to be 1% yards 
long and the flounced valance, which is 10 inches deep 
all over, is shirred on a rod, It is hardly necessary to 
give yardages for these as the calculation is of the 
utmost simplicity and we have already instructed that 
a gathered flounce consumes a yard of material for 
every foot of space covered. 

Figure 3E, also a lambrequin treatment, is made 
with two full-width curtains and two half widths. The 
lambrequin, being 10 inches deep, will require two 
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widths of 50 inch material about 14 inches deep. The 
curtains will require to be 1% yards long including 
the hem allowance, the three widths consuming 3% 
yards. 

Figure 3F, with a shirred valance, is easily cal- 
culated. The fabric for the valance will require to 
be 15 inches deep and 22% feet long, although 5 
widths of 50 inch material could be used with success, 
Curtain requirements will be the same as the window 
previously described, Figure 3E. 

Requirements for Figure 3G will be practically 
the same as. the one previously described except that 
the valance being fringed and arched will require 8% 
yards of fringe and 3% to 4 yards of fringe for the 
curtains. 

Figure 3H, a box pleated cretonne valance with 
cretonne curtains, differs from the previous scheme in 
that shades are provided for privacy, and the curtains 

(Continued on page 52) 
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FLORAL PRINTS FOR DECORATIVE USE 


HE interest in Currier & Ives prints has found 

expression in the decorative trade through the 
use of many delightful florals, some of them particu- 
larly interesting because primitive. Decorators gener- 
ally are using these florals as well as sporting prints, 
and The Old Print Shop, which has in the past year 
or two attracted wide attention by its activities, is 
showing a big collection, adding also a great many 
French prints and florals, birds, and fruits, some of 
them reproductions of Redouté’s creation. Redoute 
was appointed, in 1805, as the floral painter by the 
Empress Josephine. He was her teacher as well as 
Marie Antoinette’s teacher. His floral prints are ex- 
quisite, and their possibilities as decorations have long 
been recognized and Mr. Newman of The Old Print 
Shop has made a wide collection of these subjects as 
well as bird subjects. See illustrations on this page. 





NEW N. Y. BUYING OFFICE 
NEW YORK buying office has been established 
A at 1440 Broadway by Ernest S. Jaros and 
Thomas Robb as the Jaros-Robb Service. The new 
concern will be equipped to render special. service to 
stores as well as developing a type of promotiona! 
work in department stores for manufacturers. 


Mr. Robb has been for the 
past five years in charge of pub- 
licity at the Retail Research As- 
sociation and Associated.; Mer- 
chandising Corporation,’; and 
was previously sales promotion 
manager of James McCreery & 
Co. Mr. Jaros, who established 
the Jaros Service last year, was 
publicity director for F. & R. 
Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
for 19 years. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


HE drapery illustration shown on page 45 repre- 
sents a novelty treatment for a child’s room. 


The body of the valance is constructed of novelty 
aprons, the type that is sold in embroidery or art goods 
departments printed in color and to be outlined with 
needlework. The balance of the drapery, including 
the curtains, is made of checked gingham. 


It seems unnecessary to diagram a pattern for this 
illustration as it can easily be calculated considering 
the illustration to approximate a scale of one inch to 
the foot. 





N the reference to the Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, 

department in our June issue, the floor space men- 
tioned should have been 33,000 sq. feet, and the num- 
ber of window shades sold during the last week in 
May was 12,000. 





ASTMAN Bros. & Bancroft, the oldest depart- 

ment store in Portland, Maine, is closing out their 
business. The firm was established in 1865 and 
always enjoyed an excellent reputation. They are 
believed to-be perfectly solvent. 





HE Porteous, Mitchell & Braun Co., Portland, 

Maine, are adding 15,000 sq. ft. to their .selling 
space by taking over the fourth floor formerlyzoccu- 
pied by a millinery concern. This floor, which «is 
being rebuilt, will be epened as“one of Portland’s most 
complete furniture departments. 























FLLUSTRATING THIS MONTH'S DRAPERY SUGEESTION 


For description, see text on opposite page. 








A NEW FURNITURE TYPE 


HERE is a new type of Colonial furniture in 
i the market. In some respects it resembles Colo- 
nial chairs of the Windsor type, and it also resembles 
in some degree certain tpyes of bentwood furniture. 

It is not, however, its resemblance to any other 
type of furniture that makes it interesting but rather 
its own style which is light, substantial, and attractive. 
It is constructed of maple and finished in the familiar 
Colonial maple color, red mahogany, or walnut. 

The three pieces shown in the illustration on this 
page are typical of the line. 


A CODE OF ADVERTISING ETHICS 


T THE recent convention of the Advertising 
A Federation of America one of the resolutions 
adopted during the sessions was one with respect to 
the ethics of merchandise advertising with relation to 
retail stores. The resolution defined a code of prac- 
tice which is constituted as follows: 

“We agree to conduct our business with a due 
recognition that truth, honesty and integrity must be 
the basis of every sound transaction ; consider the mu- 
tual interests of supplier und consumer and, therefore, 
avoid anything tending toward misrepresentation, in- 
decent or misleading advertising, deceptive methods or 
the promise of a performance that cannot reasonably 
be fulfilled. 

“We desire to maintain the constructive elements 
in competition, those elements of initiative, intelligent 
and efficient effort that benefit the consumer; and re- 
move those practices in competition that are of no 
benefit to the consumer and that are destructive of 
the whole mutuality of the interests. We, therefore, 
agree to develop in competition a friendly emulation 
in the improvement of the service to the consumer, 
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and eliminate unfair practices, injurious and discrimi- 
natory methods, tending to destroy both the efficiency 
of business and the capacity of the consumer to pur- 
chase from business. 

“In the final analysis, business health depends on 
the efficiency of the service to the consumer and, there- 
fore, his interests are paramount, not only to himself, 
but to our business. Therefore, we will seek in all our 
endeavors to provide a more efficient service through 
increased capacity and knowledge, so that our respon- 
sibility in this direction will be fully discharged. 

“The big problem in modern industry is to bring 
the product from the point of production to the point 
of use with the greatest efficiency and the least waste. 
Advertising has an important part to play in the so- 
lution of this problem and, therefore; we agree to bend 
our greatest efforts in this direction by the more prac- 
tical use of these principles, a more effective com- 
prehension of the problem itself, and greater progress 
in the promotion of better practices in our 6wn busi- 
ness and our contact with others.” 

This is a step in the direction of restoring to mer- 
chandise advertising the dignity and credibility that 
has been in great part lost through abuses which have 
crept in. The adoption of such a resolution by a rep- 
resentative body of advertising executives will go a 
long way to establish a new ethical consideration of 
advertising responsibility that their clients should 
heartily endorse. 





AMUEL BENJAMIN, trading as the Philadel- 

phia Plush Co., 309 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
was sentenced last month to nine months in the Tren- 
ton prison. He was also put on probation for two 
years. Judge Wm. H. Kirkpatrick of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court said in the future all bankruptcy frauds 
coming before him will be punished by jail sentences. 


eS Scie ot 4 


Illustration Courtesy Dupont Magazine. 


A new type of Colonial Furniture. 
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A MODERNISTIC DINING 
ROOM IN A MILWAUKEE 
HOME 


Decorated by G. M. Niedecken, of Niedecken-Walbridge 

Co., Milwaukee. A photograph of this room was part of 

an exhibit of the members of the American Institute of 

Interior Decorators, recently held at Knoedlers’ Galleries, 
New York. See text on page 41. 
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FRENCH & CO... INC. ARE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THIS 
GROUPING IN A NEW YORK 
HOME 


A photograph of this room was part of the exhibit of the 

work of members of American Institute of Interior Deco- 

rators, recently hela at Knoedlers’ Galleries, New York. 
See text on page 41. 


——) 








THE BATH ROOM AND THE DECORATOR 


HE crowds that attended the opening of. the 
Waldorf Astoria were impressed by the Sert 

room, a huge lobby, the Alavoine and the Bodart 
suites, but particularly over and above every other 
impression they carried away with them an everlast- 
ing admiration for the bathrooms. 

The decorator has a broad field of activity in the 
treatment of the bathroom and it’s only of recent 
years that he has awakened to that fact. 

Last month there was an exposition sponsored by 
the National Association of Master Plumbers. There 
was an attendance of 10,000 a day, and the Madison 
Square Garden was crowded. It wasn’t given up to 
mere piping and valves and bathroom accessories 
entirely. 

It wasn’t given up entirely to the efficiency man, 
the mechanic, but the bathrooms that were shown 
were simply visions of luxury and comfort, a subtle 
appeal to the average woman. 

The rooms were furnished with all the necessary 
accessories and everything unnecessary you can think 
of—a pneumatic relaxation mat where the bather can 
rest under the rays of artificial sun and windows too 
were treated so as to reflect the sun’s rays; 
there was a rowing machine; 
a sunken weighing machine; 
and dressing tables with every 
possible accessory; cabinets 
with sliding doors where the 
bath salts and the powder, 
cigarettes, and books were 
kept—and with all a color 
scheme that was beautiful 
combining a harmonizing 
wall space with the shower 
curtains and rugs. 

It was all very beautiful 
and as one man expressed it, 
it was over the head of the 
plumber who looks upon the 
bathroom as simply a job. 

According to the figures 
of the Association, there are 
619,000. homes in the Metro- 
politan area in actual need of 
plumbing modernization, by 
that is meant perhaps essen- 
tial modernization. Out of 
this number, however, there 
must be many who would be 
interested in something more 
alluring than the mere 
plumber’s job. 





A bathroom decorated by Rose Cumming. 
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A WESTERN MERGER 


HE L. S. Donaldson Co., Minneapolis department 

store, have taken over the business formerly 
maintained by Wm. A. French & Co. 

The French concern has a remarkable reputation 
as producers of high-grade furniture, their manufac- 
turing having been an outgrowth of their original 
business of interior decorating. Mr. French had a 
great esteem and appreciation for fine English furni- 
ture and it was owing to his inability to obtain the 
character of furniture he desired that he decided to 
establish the manufacturing end of his business. 

The Donaldson firm; after having inventoried the 
five floors of stock, will remove it to their own 
premises. 


LBERT R. PALMER, present director of the 

Wallpaper Assn. of the U. S., in the July issue 
of Wallpaper says in part: “If the woman who is plan- 
ning to redecorate her home doesn’t use wallpaper all 
the redecorating in the world won’t help us any. She 
must be made to think wallpaper in the same breath 
as redecoration. . . . For there is wallpaper made by 


some of us for every conceivab!'e type of home.” 
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THE STRAWERIDGE & 
CLOTHIER DEPARTMENT 


N the new store of Strawbridge & Clothier, which 

will be two years old this fall, the upholstery de- 
partment has been given a very spacious and conven- 
ient floor. 

It carries an atmosphere of quiet refinement, and 
while there is a liberal display of the various materials 
offered for sale, these displays have not been permitted 
to interfere with one’s view of remote portions of the 
department. 

With the exception of some built-up dummy win- 
dows, one can see almost from one extremity of the 
department to the other. These dummy windows, 
which occupy a strategic position in the center of the 
department, are used for the special display of curtain 
and drapery effects styled for this department and 
using their own materials, which form a changing se- 
ries of merchandise offerings at a stipulated price. 
These various treat- 
ments are quoted “to 
be measured for, made 
and hung, at a price,” 
or “to be made and 
hung from customers’ 
measurements at a less- 
er price,’ or to be 
merely “made and de- 
livered as is.” 





Glazed chintzes have 
been given the distinction of a section for themselves, 
and in addition to being shown on tables, are presented 
in five double-faced upright cabinets where the rolls 
are displayed horizontally and can be drawn out or 





A fabric display between the elevators. 
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There are two display arrangements—as above—face to face with an aisle between. 



































































One of the Lace Curtain sections. 


re-rolled at will. 

Stock awnings, apparently not an extraordinary 
item, are shown on two tables, while nearby are the 
fabrics for made-to-order awnings, which are a special 
feature with the department. 

Furniture slip covers 
are a very substantial 
unit of the depart- 
ment’s business at this 
time. The workroom 
is amply equipped for 
expeditious servi'ce, 
and a satisfactory vol- 
ume is maintained. 

Windowshades and 
drapery hardware sam- 
ples occupy adjoining cabinets, each provided with 
concealed lighting, and represented by an unusually 
large number of samples. 














Fringes, in addition to being stocked in shelving, 
are also shown under the glass of a shallow showcase 
which tops about 14 feet of the trimming counter. 
Above the shelving are special set displays of trim- 
ming items mounted upon flat panels about three feet 
high and four feet wide. 

Cretonnes are shown on tables and also in shelv- 
ing behind counters. 

Remnants are shown on tables adjoining the 
heavy goods section. 

Tapestries, damasks, etc., are shown from sam- 
ple cabinets in divisions which offer. convenience for 
undisturbed selection. 

The lace curtain section is arranged so that the 
sample cabinets and display rails form display squares 
in which seats are provided. 

The two banks of elevators, placed face to face 
at about the center of the store, create on each floor a 
passageway that is utilized for display purposes. On 
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A MERCHANDISING TIP 


HERE’S a thought for 

department buyers in 
the idea that owners of 
soiled and badly-worn up- 
holstered furniture, while 
unwilling to undertake the 
expense of reupholstering 











and the cost of new cover- 
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ings, may be persuaded to 
employ slip coverings as a 








temporary means of im- 








Drapery hardware and window shade samples with concealed lighting. 


the ground floor this passageway contains a double row 
of settees back to back for the convenience of waiting 
customers. On the upholstery floor, the space in the 
elevator corridor is occupied by special fabric dis- 
plays. 

At this particular season, there is a very compre- 
hensive showing of gliders. A generous allotment of 
floor space is provided for them and the variety is 
productive of a satisfactory turnover. 

A special feature of this floor, which adds not a 
little to the attractiveness of the various materials 
shown, is the abundance of daylight which reaches it 
from windows on all sides. 


The contract department 
in this store is maintained as 
a separate selling organiza- 
tion, but carries no stocks of 
its own. 





provement. 

There are so many at- 
tractive fabrics of slip cov- 
ering character available in 
the market that a very im- 
portant volume of business 
could be secured by bringing 
the idea of slip coverings to the attention of cus- 
tomers. 

Of course, no direct reference should be made to 
their employment as a makeshift to cover up worn or: 
soiled upholstering, but if sufficient emphasis is placed 
upon the attractive character of the fabrics employed 
for slip coverings and the smart appearance given to 
a room through their employment, the customer may 
be depended upon to realize the advantage of a slip 
covering in concealing evidences of dilapidation as ap- 
plied to her own furniture possessions. 











The two very fine new 
suburban stores of Straw- 











bridge & Clothier on the 
Main Line and the Old York 
Road both contain uphol- 
stery departments which are 














controlled and merchandised 
by the buying organization 
of the Philadelphia store. 





This is the fourth of our de- 
scriptions of the drapery and 
upholstery departments of 








well known stores, They 
have proved valuable in that 
they have given certain of 
our readers hints concerning 
attractive and economical 
display features which they 
have been able to utilize. 


The trimming section, 
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THE NEW M.V. GEORGIC 
(Continued from page 31) 


around the walls, in a series of alcoves formed by the 
construction of the ship, are groups of chairs and 
settees for spectators. 

As to the living quarters, there are a number of 
suite rooms arranged on A deck in varying color 
schemes and styles of decoration. One of these has 
a sitting room in pale peach color with furniture in 
natural sycamore with deeper peach red bands. The 
bedroom adjoining is painted in tones of graduated 
amber with polished panelling inset as a background, 
carved with motifs after Japanese artists. 

The Tourist Class smoking room is modelled on 
the lines of the old English farmhouse of the XVI 
Century in half timber and rough plaster with an old 
tiled floor. Antique furniture and casement windows of 
leaded glass, with reproductions of old masters on 
the walls and wrought-iron wall lantern brackets and 
ceiling fittings carry out the idea in detail. 

The interior decoration is by Heaton, Tabb Co., 
London decorators. 


THE PROFIT SLUMP IN THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
(Continued from page 27) 


In the old days—days which created men like 
Louis Kurr, Thomas E. Kenny, Richard Owen, and a 
host of others—a buyer was a unit in department store 
life. He presided over at least two departments, and 
in many cases four or five. The merchandise man- 
ager was a financial control officer with no knowledge 
of merchandise and no pretentions thereto. Each 
buyer was a storekeeper responsible for the business 
success of the interests under his control, and with a 
free hand to make that business profitable. He was a 
judge of values beyond the price on the ticket with a 
keen oversight of the progress of merchandise as it 
passed through his department. He knew, before 
stock control was made obligatory, the things that 
sold and the things that didn’t, and while figures from 
the office may not have been so insistently urged upon 
his attention, he helped to build business that built big 
stores and that made merchandising names that manu- 
facturers were glad to number as their customers. 

What is the situation today? 

Not only is there a buyer to almost every depart- 
ment, but buyers to sections as well—maybe five buy- 
ers to do the work that in the old days was done by 
one—a multiplicity of expense that increases over- 
head and decreases profit. 

Instead of a single merchandise controi there is a 
multiplicity of merchandisers—still more expense. 

The department store, is, we believe over- 
standardized and over-sectionalized. It requires too 
many motions to perform a single operation—style re- 
porting services, branch buying offices, shoppers 
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and a whole raft of expensive machinery in order to 
make sure of buying “the right” merchandise. 

They have standardized markups which prevent 
a buyer from differentiating in the prices placed on 
merchandise of like cost even if some of it looks to be 
worth considerably more than the allowable markup. 

Standardized stock control, standardized adver- 
tising, standardized delivery service—everything is cut 
to a common pattern whether the store be in a budding 
metropolis or in a city with a million population. 

If the last three years of departmental sales are 
a record that gives the merchant a right to claim a 
condition of “flying colors” then we are wholly wrong 
in discussing the deficiencies we seem to observe in 
the department store, but if, on the contrary, it is true 
that no departmental store group showed a profit over 
and above a Savings Bank interest on capital owned, 
then we believe that the controllers of such enter- 
prises would do well to return to the merchandising 
policies in vogue a generation ago. 





THE ESSENTIALS OF ESTIMATING 

(Continued from page 43) 
are not required to cover the space, whereas with Fig- 
ure 3G the curtains must be wide enough to cover 
the windows in order to give the desired privacy. The 
valance of number 3H is 9 inches deep and will re- 
quire 1 yard of material for each foot of width cov- 
ered. Seven widths of cretonne might make the val- 
ance, but it would be better to figure on using 8. With- 
out waste in matching, the valance would require 3 
yards of cretonne and the curtains each using a width 
would need 5 yards. 


WHAT PRICE PROSPERITY? 

(Continued from page 33) 
only sales that can be made under certain conditions, 
but we are reminded of the awning competition on 
14th Street between two neighboring stores. One of 
the stores was so large as to completely overshadow 
the advertising of the other. The larger store adver- 
tised awnings at a special price of say $1.89 (we do 
not remember the exact figure), but right next door 
the other store sold exactly the same awnings at some- 
thing over the two dollar mark. The buyer of the 
smaller store told us: 

“There was no use for me to try to beat the 
price of the large store, and if I marked my awnings 
at the same price as their advertised price they would 
scoop up the business. I put on the higher price and 
by inference the customers concluded that they were 
made of better material and therefore worth more. 

“Everytime they had a big ‘ad’ I put in a window 
display and we did a very satisfactory business.” 

Anybody can cut prices below the profit line but 
it takes a real merchandiser to successfully compete by 
elevating the mark-up. 


EATTICE EFFECT FLORAL 
WALL PAPER ADDS CHARM 
TO THIS TYPE OF LIVING 
ROOM DECORATION 





OVERMANTEL DECORATION AND 
SCENIC SCREEN ADD DESIRABLE 
COLOR NOTES IN THIS EXTREMELY 
SIMPLE DECORATED DINING ROOM 



























WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


Wuittier—A. P. Whittier, formerly of Whittier 
Draperies, Inc., has joined the staff of Clarence Whit- 
man & Sons in a styling capacity. 

Frercuson—Hugh D. Ferguson, formerly man- 
ager of the rug and drapery department of the Johnson 
& Holloway department store at Newcastle, Ind., has 
taken over the Robinson Drapery Shop in Terre Haute. 
This will in the future be known as the Ferguson 
Drapery and Floor Covering shop. 

Bupp—F. W. Budd, retired head of the whole- 
sale department of Cheney Bros., sailed July 1 on the 
Olympic to spend the summer in the rural districts 
of England. 

MontTacuE—R. T. Montague, well-known in the 
upholstery trade, who has for several years conducted 
his own business under the name of Montague & Co., 
has joined the staff of Atkinson Wade & Co., and will 
be located in the New York sales room. Mr. Mon- 
tague will act as assistant to Mr. Wade as well as 
house salesman. 

Swan—James A. Swan, Sr., president of the 
Syndicate Trading Co. for many years, resigned re- 
cently. He is over 70 years old and has been con- 
nected with the concern for 48 years. Originally 
formed to buy for a group of stores, nearly all of 
whom were operated. by Scotchmen, it was known as 
the Scotch Syndicate. 

Weldon D. Smith, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Quaker Lace Co., has joined the sales force of 
ceeds Mr. Swan in the office of president. 

SCHNEIDER—Louis A. Schneider, formerly with 
the Quaker Lace Co., has joined the sales force of 
Dinan Hall & Max, Inc., and is covering New York 
State and Pennsylvania. 

KasLoski—W. G. Kasloski, recently upholstery 
buyer with Frank & Seder, Philadelphia, entered upon 
his duties as manager of the drapery and rug depart- 
ments of the Bry-Block Mercantile Co., Memphis, on 
July 1. 

Rurr—A. E. Ruff, who is well known in the 
drapery and upholstery fields, has recently joined the 


organization of Atkinson Fenlon Co., Inc., New York. | 


Hymes—William J. Hymes has become floor cov- 
ering buyer for the Davis Co., Chicago. Mr. Hymes 
came to the Davis Co. from Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, 
where he was floor covering buyer, and was previously 
with J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo. 


Puitiips—S. H. Phillips recently with Drescher 
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& Co., has renewed his association with Mr. H. Sabel, 
of H. Sabel & Co., Inc. 

Gootp—James Goold, formerly divisional mer- 
chandising manager of home furnishings at Stern 
Bros., has been appointed director of publicity and 
promotion. 

Burxarpt—W. H. Burkardt, formerly with G. 
Fox & Co., Hartford, has succeeded James Goold as 
divisional merchandising manager of home furnish- 
ings at Stern Bros., New York. 

Hoover—Mrs. Helen Hoover has been appointed 
buyer of draperies with the G. M. McKelvey Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, having recently occupied a similar 
position with the Federal Store in that city. 

RoMAInE—Wm. H. Romaine, of the Portage 
Draperies Co., has recovered from his recent illness 
and expects to resume his calls in the Western terri- 
tory on or about September Ist. 


Friinpt—Dorothy Flindt, formerly of the J. L. 
Hudson Co., Detroit, was recently appointed decorator 
consultant for the Porteous, Mitchell & Braun Co., 
Portland, Maine. 


Kocuatn—Charles Kochain, for the past eleven 
years buyer of floor coverings for the Shepard Stores, 
Boston, has resigned. 


McCormick—John E. McCormick, formerly as- 
sociated with John L. Preuss, N. Y., and previously” 
with the William Hengerer Co., Buffalo, has. become 
floor covering buyer with the Shepard Stores, Boston... 

Camp—W. J. Camp, recently upholstery buyer: 
for David Spencer, Ltd., Vancouver, has resigned and 
engaged with the F. C. Burroughes Furniture Co., of 
Toronto, to buy draperies, carpets, and linoleums for 
the new store this firm’is now building in London, 
Outario. The company operates three stores in 
Toronto and one each in Brantford, St. Catherines, and 
Niagara Falls. 


Lron—Samuel Leon, who a year ago left Hearn’s 
to become the merchandise manager of the John 
Shillito Co., Cincinnati, has resigned. -Mr. Leon has 
not announced his future plans. 

Arnotp—W. R. Arnold, formerly rug and 
drapery buyer for the Metzger Wright Company, War- 
ren, Pa., has resigned to take charge of the same de- 
partments for the J. D. Purcell Co., Lexington, Ky. 

Brown—Wnm. J. Brown, in charge of the home 
furnishings division of the Cavendish Trading Corp. 
for the past two years, has resigned to buy home 
furnishings as well as toys and luggage for Thal- 
heimer Bros., Richmond, Va. 

Dunn—Homer F. Dunn, for eight years buver 
for the Wright Metzler Co., and also with stores in 
Pittsburgh and Springfield, Mass., has joined the 
force of J. B. Wells & Son Company, Utica, to take 
(Continued on page 60) 




















Two new patterns in Marshall Field & Co’s. Mt. Vernon line of semi-glazed chintz. At the left is the 
Scrollspray pattern; at the right is the Stratford. 


MARKET OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


FiMery Bum is announcing the opening of a new 

showroom at 225 5th Ave., where he will carry 
a complete line of framed and unframed pictures, sim- 
ilar in type to what he formerly had on hand. 


PrNcu PLEATED headings and lined overdraperies and 
portieres are outstanding in the new fall line of 
Shendell Mfg. Co., Inc., makers of “U. S. Draperies.” 


Appitionat wholesale firms, to those mentioned in 

our June issue, closing on Saturday during July 
and August are H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., Inc., and 
the Glendale Linen Co. 


QNE or the most delightful things we have seen in 
some time is an unusual treatment of block print 
linen, gorgeous in color and design, and the number 


is worth remembering 64,165 (natural) F. Schumacher 
& Co. 


A NEw price list for their fall line of tied and dyed 

velvet table scarfs has just been issued by the 
Triangle Mfg. Co., N. Y. This concern, successors to 
Kahaley-Antaky Co., have greatly expanded their line, 
many new designs and types of colorings such as 
batiks and hand tints being shown for the first 
time, 
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ATKINSON FENLON CO. TO SHOW UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS 


Atkinson Fenton Co., Inc., New York, in addition 

to their lines of printed drapery fabrics, will show 
for this fall season a comprehensive line of woven 
drapery and upholstery fabrics, properly styled and 
priced for over-the-counter selling. This line has been 
in preparation for the past several months under the 
personal supervision of A. E. Ruff, whose background 
in this special field dates over a period of years. 








DARLINGTON FABRICS 
THERE are several outstandingly new weaves and 
color effects in the new fall line of the Darlington 
Fabrics Corp. now being shown at their New York 
office. New revised prices have been put into effect 
and the line has been considerably strengthened in the 
popular-price range. 

Specializing, as they do, in yarn-dyed fabrics, this 
firm has developed a number of new textures that 
can be sold at prices that are astonishingly low. 

In the damask range they show a remarkably wide 
range of colors in practically every pattern and qual- 
ity. In some of the more recent designs we noticed 
from 12 to 17 colors to a pattern, while in many cases 
the pattern can be matched color for color with plain 
materials of equal quality. 

The patterns run the usual gamut of novelty ef- 
fects while there are several classic types, inspiration 
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for which has been gathered from museum sources of 
known authenticity. 

In the heavier grades of damask there are a num- 
ber of interesting patterns with striae backgrounds, 
iridescent effects and nub yarn treatments that are 
interesting both because of their weave character and 
the prices at which they are quoted. 

There are several examples of sturdy materials in 
the line that are practically double faced. The back 
of the goods, although emphasizing the colors that 
are not shown on the face, presents a finished appear- 
ance comparable with the right side of the material. 

There are several small-figured repeats in a new 
series of materials that might be used either for drap- 
eries or for furniture. Slub rep effects and homespun 
textures that are distinctly new and adaptable to any 
purpose of interior decoration of the type usually 
performed by professional skill. 

An all rayon fabric in a comprehensive color 
range is particularly attractive and is an evidence of 
the definite place that rayon has assumed in decora- 
tive textiles. 

In the upholstery covering range there is a wide 
selection of frisettes and tapestries both in solid colors 
and in mixed novelty effects. All of the upholstery 
fabrics have the advantage of being 54 inches wide. 


NEW PATTERN IN STUEBE’S TRUSHA CLOTH 
PeEaRLETTE the newest registered pattern in the 

Trusha Cloth line imported by William J. Stuebe, 
is one of those unique fabrics that, having pleasing 
transparency, yet great strength of texture, is equally 
suitable for draperies, permanent furniture covering, 
couch and cushion covering. 

Pearlette has a jaspé stripe effect with a pebble 
dash of nub yarn, giving the rough surface now so 
much in demand. 

It is especially styled for use in old English 
and Colonial homes in tones of light tan, reseda green, 
deep rust, orchid, flamingo, beige-black and sky blue. 








WALL PAPER WHOLESALERS TO MEET 

Just previous to the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ 
Convention at the Hotel Commodore, the National 
Wall Paper Wholesalers’ Association will hold execu- 
tive and regional group meetings. The officers of the 
Wholesale Association are: President, Justin P. All- 
man, of Kayser & Allman, Philadelphia; vice-presi- 
dents, Charles E. Maxwell, of S. A. Maxwell & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., and Richard E. Thibaut, Jr., of 
Richard E. Thibaut, Inc., New York; and secretary- 
treasurer, L. M. White, of The C. C. Aler Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The directors are; Charles L. Asam, 
of Asam Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.; James Davis, of 
James Davis, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; J. W. Gerry, of J. W. 





_ A new curtain shown by Fairclough & Gold using the Cor-val head- 
ang described elsewhere in this issue. 


Gerry Co., Boston, Mass.; J. B. Pearce, of The J. B. 
Pearce Co., Cleveland, Ohio; David Schultz, of David 
Schultz, Philadelphia, Pa.; Oscar A. Voss, of the 
Henry Voss Wall Paper Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; and 
Morris Weil, of the Union Wall Paper & Paint Co., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
ORINOKA MILLS SHOWS NEW WEAVES 

Aone the new offerings of the Orinoka Mills are 

several fabrics of damask, brocade, and tapestry 
character incorporating intricate weave characteristics 
that are representative of a high type of workmanship. 

Conspicuous amongst the new samples are sev- 
eral fabrics incorporating the Orinoka Mills’ well- 
known process of hand coloring, a type of treatment 
that enables them to secure innumerable soft shades 
and harmonies of color relationship that are quite 
outside the possibilities of weaving alone. 

In tapestries there are a number of new small 
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figured designs, some with striae backgrounds, and a 
plentiful selection of colors in every grade and pat- 
tern. 

It would be difficult to describe the bewildering 
array of new samples now ready for display, but the 
line in its entirety should be seen at the earliest op- 
portunity. 


MORTON SUNDOUR TO REMOVE IN JULY 

[t Is evident at this time that it will be late this month 

before the Morton Sundour Co. can move into 
their new quarters at 444 Madison Ave. It had been 
hoped that an earlier removal could be accomplished 
but various delays have interfered and even at this 
time a definite announcement as to the removal date 
cannot be made, but there is every assurance that 
they will be installed in their new quarters sometime 
around the end of July or August Ist. 


ATKINSON WADE INTRODUCING WOVEN FIGURED 
FABRICS 

AN INNovaTION in the line of Atkinson Wade & Co., 
is the introduction of several types of woven fig- 

ured fabrics. These are largely of homespun and 

novelty character, including reps and slub fabrics in 

cotton and rayon, and are an important addition to the 

printed fabric line. 

The present showing of new samples, comprising 
approximately eighty new fabrics, constitutes the most 
extensive line in the history of the firm. There are 
about forty new chintzes as well as a line of bleached 
linen in a new range of patterns. 
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CHICAGO DRA- 
PERY SHOW 
Tue Drapery 

Show of the 
Chicago Drapery 
Manufacturers As- 
sociation to be held 
at the Sherman 
Hotel, August 8th 
to 13th, will in- 
clude one more ex- 
hibitor than was 
listed in our June 
issue—The Acme 
Textile Industries 
of 2911 So. La- 
Salle St., Chicago. 
For complete list 
see page announce- 
ment of the asso- 
ciation elsewhere 
in this issue. 

As we go to 
press the associa- 
tion reports that 
the following lines 
will be exhibited by 
the collective ex- 
hibitors: Curtains, 
Bed Spreads, Pil- 
lows, Quilts, Draperies, Window Shades, Trimmings, 
Scarfs, Table Covers, Drapery Hardware, and Piece 
Goods, all of which will be of latest pattern and style 
of the manufacturer. Buyers will receive answers to 


. 





One of the new scarves in the line of the 
Michael Sherman Co. 





Illustrating an example of the type 
of retail merchandising that is op- 
posed to the cut-price theory in se- 
curing sales. 


This window, full of Atkinson Wade 
& Co.’s “Clipper”? pattern, was fea- 
tured at 98 cents, the emphasis being 
laid upon the quality and character 
of the material, and a very satis- 
factory volume of sales resulted at 
the advertised price. 


We understand that the wholesale 
cost of this material is considerably 
less than half the retail price at 
which it was sold, an example of 
the oft-repeated claim that worthy 
merchandise, possessing good eye 
value and of substantial quality will 
command a price that will pay both 
the retailer and the producer a sat- 
isfactory profit. 





any question regarding the show and any 
service that will be of assistance through 
C. M. Kissell at 305 West Adams Street, 


Chicago. 


A NEW CURTAIN HEADING 

A NEw treatment for the top of curtains 

has just been placed on the market by 
the Phoenix Trimming Co.,. of Chicago. 
This new decorative feature, known as Cor- 
val Symmetrical Pleater, consists of a deco- 
rative band with loops woven to one edge 
of the band which form the means of attach- 
ment to a curtain rod. When the band is 
applied to the top of a curtain of lace, mar- 
quisette or damask, the loops are passed 
over the curtain rod and their arrangement 
compels the fullness of the curtain to be dis- 
tributed in equal pleats. 

The Cor-val heading not only creates a 
decorative top for all types of curtains but 
it eliminates the sewing of French headings 
as well as the use of rings and pins. The 
heading is made in various types of ma- 
terials and in color combinations to blend 
decoratively with all colored materials. 

Among the curtain and drapery manu- 
faturers who have adopted the use of Cor- 
val Symmetrical Pleater are the Bromley’ 
Mfg. Co., Fairclough & Gold, Marshall 
Field & Co., North American Lace Co., 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills, Stevens Mfg. 
Co., and the Wilkes-Barre Lace Co. 


EARLY CURTAIN BUYING URGED 

Srpney GuTLoN, president of the New Eng- 

land Curtain Manufacturers’ Assn., 
prophesies a scarcity of curtains this fall 
and advises buyers to begin purchasing as 
soon as possible. Mr. Gutlon was authority 
for the statement that the mills and con- 
verters are not making up great quantities of 
materials as they do not wish to gambie on 
the possibilities of future business, and that therefore 
buyers who delay placing their orders are liable to 
find the market empty, comparatively speaking, of the 
type of merchandise they would like to offer to their 
customers. 


HADLEE MILLS NEW LOCATION 
AN oOFFice and salesroom for the Hadlee Mills has 
been opened at room 306, 171 Madison Ave. with 
G. E. Kaiser selling agent. 

A new line is now in work and samples will be 
in the New York office by the time this magazine 
reaches its readers. 

No introduction is necessary either for Mr. Kaiser 
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Three types of curtains equipped with Cor-val the patent heading marketed by the 
Phoenix Trimming Co. For description, see text on this page. 


or the Hadlee Mills as both have a reputation in the 
drapery trade developed through years of catering to 
high-class drapery fabric distributors. It should be 
sufficient to say that the Hadlee Mills, organized under 
new ownership, will produce the same high-class qual- 
ity of fabrics for which they have .been heretofore 
noted and the new line will be marked in keeping 
with the prices of today. 


PLANS OF AMERICAN FURNITURE MART CHANGED 
[Tue American Furniture Mart, which in January 

voted to hold the mart open to the public for one 
week following the July exposition, has decided to 
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postpone any such action for some future time. The 
committee having the matter of the open week in 
charge reported that there was very little interest in 
the proposition on the part of the exhibitors. The 
committee has been continued and if at some subse- 
quent occasion it is voted to permit the public to see 
the exhibits following the exposition the same com- 
mittee will have it in charge. 





A NEW INVENTION FOR CURTAIN HEADINGS 
A REMARKABLE new principle for pleating the head- 

ings of curtains of various sorts has been de- 
veloped by the Dovercraft Co. in the form of a buck- 
ram band, to which at regular intervals are attached 
eyelets and corresponding snaps, which by being con- 
nected at will serves the purpose of forming almost 
any kind of pleated heading. The upper part of the 
band is cut out so as to make alternating spaces and 
strips, which, in addition to serving the purpose of 
holding the heading erect, provides a method of at- 
taching the curtains to a rod. 

The buckram is of an open mesh weave which is 
practically invisible when attached to a lace or net 
curtain, and being washable, can be used indefinitely 
without being removed from the curtain. 

The drapery trade has long wished for some sys- 
tem whereby uniform pleats and various other curtain 
headings could be automatically developed, and this 
new device, which can be attached to fabrics of any 
weight, will fill a long felt want. 

It is sold by the yard, is moderately priced and in 
various weights, and is attached to the curtain by 
ordinary machine sewing with no intricate operations 
involved so that it may be applied in any workroom 





An antique damask new in the showing of A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 
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without trouble. 
A patent has been applied for and the device wil} 
be shown at the New York Curtain Show. 


NEW IN THE LINE OF A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Many new patterns in the various fabrics are em- 
braced in the fall line now on display. 

One of the new light-weight fabrics is called Ava- 
net, and is a 36 inch inexpensive net in linen finish 
made in eight popular tints. 

In their Ramona Crinkle Cloth, 50 inches wide, 
they are presenting three colorings—green, orange, and 
yellow—and their striped Creponia, 45 inches wide, 
a striae casement cloth, is now shown in twelve color- 
ings. 

A new pattern in their Hindoh net, 45 inches 
wide, is a small diamond effect, and is presented in a 
large color range. 

In their heavier weight fabrics, they show a Freza 
tapestry, 54 inches wide, ribbed, offered in a small pat- 
tern in rust and green; their plain Biskara, 54 inches 
wide, is shown also in two colors, rust and green, and 
these two colors also figure in their figured Biskara, 
which has a small and interesting floral design. 

Two attractive Jacobean patterns are presented 
in their newest, inexpensive Bablun brocades. This 
fabric is 54 inches wide and is also shown in green 
and rust. 

In a chenille fabric with a scroll and floral de- 
sign called Doloro Kanillo, 50 inches wide, they pre- 
sent eight colorings, and in their antique damasks, 50 
inches wide, they have an attractive diamond design 
shown in three colors. 

They are also introducing a mohair damask 54 
inches wide with an all over design for either drapery 
use or for furniture coverings. 

Another new offering is their Aquapruf Shaeur, 
a striped fabric of light weight, shown in five colors. 

Among the fabrics here mentioned, some, as has 
been noted, are in the inexpensive range, made possible 
for production by the firm’s affiliation with certain 
southern mills. The other features in the line are, 
of course, manufactured in A. Theo. Abbott’s Phil- 
adelphia plant. 





IN THE BROMLEY MFG. CO.’s LINE 
Many numbers in the splendid line of American ma- 
chine-made net curtains and panels now being 
displayed by the Bromley Mfg. Co. for fall buying, 
are enhanced by the use of the new Cor-val patent 
heading. 

Aside from giving a new finish to the top of the 
curtain and providing adequate room for taking up 
necessary length of the curtain for future adjustment, 
it gives a graceful fullness to the hanging and assures 
the folds being in parallel lines from top to bottom. 
























PROFITLESS BUSINESS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER IS BAD BUSINESS 
FOR EVERYBODY 


T IS high time that manufacturers in general 
I should set themselves definitely against the pres- 
sure that has been brought to bear upon their prices 
by retail concerns, 

The newspapers lately have been filled with retail 
advertising to the effect that “prices are the lowest 
in years, that in many instances the price is a full 
fifty per cent below that of only three or four years 
ago.” 

Such statements are true. But it is practically a 
safe assumption that these prices represent an un- 
precedented squeezing of the manufacturer. 

The case was cited recently of a three-fold mirror 
that sold in 1928 for $129 and is now priced at $39.75, 
and the assertion is made that the new price is for 
an identical article with that which formerly carried 
the higher figure. Along with this statement is the 
assertion that both manufacturer and retailer were 
doing a greater business at the new price than was 
ever possible at the old. 

Of course this kind of advertising is for public 
consumption, and the public, reading these figures 
and drawing their own deduction, might conclude 
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that newly discovered manufacturing processes, mod- 
ernized manufacturing equipment and mass produc- 
tion principles have brought about this unheard of sav- 
ing in manufacturing cost. 


Familair with the fact that groceries and other 
household necessities have experienced a price de- 
cline, it is only natural to expect that the public will 
readily accept statements of similar reductions in 
other commodities. 


But what the public does not know, and what 
the retailer does not attempt to explain, is the fact 
that these fifty per cent reductions are representative 
in most cases of the distress of the manufacturer. 


But why blame the retailer? He is a trader. It 
is his business to buy at the lowest possible price and 
to sell at a figure that will yield him the maximum in 
turnover. Dozens of competitors compete for every 
dollar that his customers spend over his counters, They 
drive sharp bargains in order to offer price induce- 
ments that he can’t, and he in turn must look with 
suspicion upon every quoted price in the fear that 
some one of his competitors may be favored by a 
better one. Never mind if the tactics he pursues 
sometimes lead to the stretching of the truth. Never 
mind if he misrepresents the prices that are quoted 
to him. 


It is impossible for him to buy at a price which 
(Continued on page 66) 











Living room in an apartment recently decorated by Eva Berger, Kew Gardens, L. I. 











WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 53) 


charge of the drapery department, succeeding the late 
William Hughes whose death was announced last 
month. 


MontcoMEery—Robert T. Montgomery, recently 
with the R. H. White Co., Boston, and formerly for 
twenty-four years with the May Co., Cleveland, has 
been appointed floor covering buyer for the Vincent- 
Barstow Co., Cleveland. 


Mooney—W. Richard Mooney, formerly sales 
manager of the Gulbenkian Seamless Rug Co., and at 
one time with J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo, and the 
Shepherd Stores, has been appointed furniture buyer 
for S. F. Izard Co., Inc., Elmira. 

ScripTURE—Harry E. Scripture, for the last year 
a member of the Greenville Curtain Co. and located 
at their New York office, is to join the sales force of 
the New England Curtain Co., beginning about July 
15th. The New England Curtain Co. is a subsidiary 
of Stone & Cline, the Boston curtain manufacturers, 
but is, we understand, to operate separately. Mr. 
Scripture will manage the New York office and will 
cover New York state, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. 

Wotrr—Abe Wolfe, for the past year and a half 
merchandising the home furnishings division of Hahne 
& Company, Newark, N. J., has resigned. Mr. Wolfe 
has not announced his future plans. His division will 
be merchandised by the general merchandise manager, 
Richard McMahon. 


Esert—L. F. Ebert, buyer for the past two 
years of floor coverings, draperies, lamps, occasional 
furniture and bedding at Hager & Bros., Inc., Lan- 
caster, Pa., has resigned. 


Mr. Ebert has not announced his future plans. His 
past buying connections have been with Morehouse- 
Martens Co., Columbus, Ohio, Geo. Wyman & Co., 
South Bend, Ind., and L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis. 

SincGH—J. J. Singh, president of Singh, Singh & 
Co. Inc., New York, sailed June 17, from Montreal 
for a visit to England and the Continent. He will 
return about the middle of August. In his absence 
Miss Barnfather of London, will be in charge of the 
New York sales rooms. 





OBITUARY 
SE SS 


CLARENCE V. KozLay 


OT in many years has there occurred in the 

upholstery industry a death so tragic as the loss 

at sea of Clarence V. Kozlay, who, for the past year, 

has been connected with the H. B. Lehman-Connor Co. 
in an important capacity. 

Mr. Kozlay, an ardent yachtsman, was on a two 
months’ vacation and was a member of the crew of 
the yacht Adriana, scratch boat of the race from Mon- 
tauk Point, L. I., to Bermuda. 





At 3:20 A. M., Sunday, June 26th, a fire from 
spontaneous combustion broke out in the galley of the 
yacht. The fire spread so rapidly that the crew did 
not have time to don their life preservers. They sent 
up four flares from a Very pistol which were seen by 
the crew of the Jolie Brise which raced back to the 
burning yacht. As the rescuing boat swept along side, 
the crew of the Adriana leaped to the rescuer all land- 
ing safely except two, Mr. Kozlay and another man. 
Illuminated life rings were immediately tossed over- 
board and the other yachtsman was hauled to safety 
but Mr. Kozlay was lost. 

The deceased, who was forty-one years of age, 
and lived with his mother in East Orange, N. J., was 
well known in the New York upholstery trade. Prior 
to his engaging with Lehman-Connor last May, he had 
been for some time with Collins & Aikman. Previ- 


(Continued on page 68) 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 
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MANUFACTURERS-EXPORTERS of furniture and 

drapery velvets, tapestries, damasks, etc., seek representa- 
tives in each country. In replying please give information as 
to the present lines handled, territory covered, etc. Address 
“Additional Line,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN—Experienced men with good following amongst 

retail department stores, furniture stores, and jobbers to 
sell the best and most popular-styled damask drapes and 
piece goods to match on a strictly commission basis. No 
objection to men having other non-conflicting line. In reply, 
please give full details. Address “Drapes,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—Well established manufacturer popular priced 

novelty curtains desires representation, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, etc. Commission basis. Address “Commission,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY CUTTER AND UPHOLSTERER, in or out- 

side, all its branches, seven years with leading firms, wishes 
position; charge or bench, anywhere. Address “All Branches,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A ‘line of upholstery—curtaim goods—drapery 
fabrics for New York City—Philadeiphia—Baltimore— 
Washington. Can Style line. Sixteen years’ extensive ex- 
perience. Prominently and tavorabiy known tnroughout en- 
tire country. Commission basis. Address “Prominent” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Representatives to carry a line of East India art- 
wares as a side line. Coast, Middlewest, and Northwest. 
Give particulars of lines carried ana territory covered. Ad- 
dress “Artwares,” care The Upholsterer. 





A SERVICE TO THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


For several months we have published a page of free 
advertisements in the interests of individuals connected 
with our industry, who were unemployed. 


In discontinuing this page, we desire to announce to 
employers that we have created a large list of experienced 
and worthy persons and we shal) be glad to receive par- 
ticulars of any position which may be open or to learn 
of any needs which may arise, for which we might have 
a suitable applicant. 


Address Employment Department 
CLIFFORD & LAWTON, INC., 373 Fourth Ave., New York 
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P. MASCHERONI 








FRENCH & ITALIAN FURNITURE CO., INC. 


Are now located in their new quarters 


208 EAST 47th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


® A cordial invitation is extended to 
the trade to visit and inspect their 
facilities and furniture display. 


TEL. Wickersham 2-0030-1 
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Leopold Colombo & Bro. 
Lnporters and Makers of “tine” Dutnilare 


FRENCH, ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
FURNITURE FRAMES carried in stock 


304 EAST 45th ST... NEW YORK 


























MOODY 
& 
DILG, 


Inc. 





Manufacturers of High Grade 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
130-134 West 24th St., New York City 





Manufacturers 











FURNITURE 


Telephone 
LAckawanna 4-4257-8 


PEARCE ~~: 


UPHOLSTERY SHOPS, Inc. 


(Successors to J. E. PEARCE & CO., ENC.) . 
150 WEST 30th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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PERIOD UPHOL-. 
STERED FURNITURE 
FOR DECORATORS 
AND RETAILERS — 
LEATHER OFFICE 
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DECORATIVE and 
FURNITURE LEATHER 
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The t oe mae Leather Co., Inc., established in 1881, has 
supplied the upholstery and decorative trades with high 
grade leathers for 52 years, pumas a reputation for qual- 
ity, reliability and artistry throughout the country. 
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We specialize in: 


FINE LEATHERS DYED IN ANY COLOR 

REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUES, FOREIGN AND 
CUSTOMER’S DESIGNS 

HAND PAINTED TOOLED AND EMBOSSED 
LEATHERS 

MOUNTING and TOOLING DESK TOPS 

MOUNTING AND STUDDING LEATHER DOORS 

LEATHER SCREENS HAND PAINTED, TOOLED 
AND EMBOSSED 
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All orders are promptly executed by our staff of capable 
craftsmen. 

In addition to domestic leathers, we carry a varied color 
selection of imported moroccos for immediate delivery. 
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LYON 


FURNITURE 
MERCANTILE 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


PUBLISHERS OF 
LYON-RED BOOK 
ARTHUR S LYON, GENERAL MANAGER 
: The Special Credit and Collection Bureau of the 
Furniture, Carpet, Upholstery, Undertaking, Lamps and Lamp Shades, 
Retrigerator, Stove and Houseturnishing Trades 
REFERENCE BOOKS. CREDIT REPORTS, COLLECTIONS 
Executive Offices: New York. 258 Broadway 
Boston, N.StationI ndustrialBldg. ee 431 Main St. 
Philadelphia...1015 Chestnut St. Grand Rapids, 
yo N. Y...Fenton Bldg. Grand Rapids Sav. Bk. Bldg. 
os Angeles...12th St. & Bway. High Point, N. C., 
Cistcage. .ccces 201 N. Wells St. Wachovia Bk. Bldg 
San Francisco, 149 New Montgomery St. 


REFERENCE BOOk 


LYON 
FURNITURI 


MERCANTILE AGENCY 











OWEN 


SILENT-SPRING 


UNITS 


@ For ABSOLUTE SILENCE and LIFE 
TIME PERMANENCY, use OWEN UNITS. 
All springs permanently locked yet 
always flexible. 


OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY 


An Associate Company of American Chain Company, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


























THE GOLF TOURNAMENT 

HE first golf tournament for the year of the Up- 

holstery Trade Golf Association was held at the 
Canoe Brook Country Club, Summit, N. J., on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, June 20 and 21, with about forty 
members and guests in attendance. 

The two days were practically weather perfect 
and some splendid scores were turned in. Donald 
Bomann turned in a 75 in the qualifying round, 2 
over par, and a 76 in the semi-finals the next morn- 
ing. His 80 on the play off was 3 over Ian B. MacCal- 
lum’s card, who turned in a 77, winning 2 and 1. This 
gives MacCallum the second leg on the Bomann 
trophy, which he has to win once more to give perma- 
nent possession. 


The scores are as follows: 


Player Gross Net 
Penn Geet es ee ee 115 85 
DE TE 5 i on oes o.n Phe aN ee 126 96 
Wie: ao iin Biss a betta ek hb ckinle te 130 100 
5. hr DN oS seas 80 74 
Wi . OO Rea oo ee ca ek 93 89 
ee REE Apr ae a ee 95 85 
Peek Vineet |. 650) See 98 80 
a de Sea So ede Jute Wot he Bea 103 77 
We ieee... ots eee 93 78 
RR. Be, ee os ce ee eee ees 85 81 
Tene Tee i RA ee See : ae 
it ES 6 Eros cai, pala ct aww Oot 87 73 
ee, ee ne ore, ee koa 96 78 
Bi TE NS 65. e 4A vee Boi eae ee ee 93 87 
Wea ie ME oid dan vcsvecwce ined 93 79 
De a. aera wee pe ae See 110 82 
Wee a na i dee ee 126 98 
CRG as UO os eeiois werent 112 90 
Was WE kono 6 o's Suk. +L ae cae ee 93 78 
Dee THOR 6's 5.0 so Pe Ae 98 76 
On Te oh iG ec ee Dee 104 76 

Guests Gross Net 
Fe. 2. Gemeente 2 5.05 Sos chee chy ate 93 73 
os Be re ree eee 107 81 
D> WMD So ose aloe Wb 25-40 ae od hE edhe nah 91 75 
a er ee ae 105 87 
Mg SID ho eas ke hte Le ie 108 


The winners of the eights with the runners-up 
were: 

First eight—I. B. MacCallum, winner; Donald 
Bomann, runner-up. 

Second eight—Judd Miller, winner; Martin Blu- 
menthal, runner-up. 

Third eight—D, S. Weiss, winner ; Frank Erring- 
ton, runner-up. 

Guests’ flight—J. B. Wolgemuth, winner. 

The election and annual dinner Monday evening 
resulted in the election of Martin Bluementhal, pres- 
ident ; Ernest Baldwin, secretary and treasurer. 

Wm. J. McNab, master of ceremonies, had pro- 
vided a splendid entertainment including several song 
selections by his son, Gregory McNab, who has a 
splendid voice. 

Speeches were made by Messrs, Rollinson, 
McNab, Baldwin, and Blumenthal, and the tournament 
goes down in the history of the organization as one 
of the best ever held. 
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If You Make Or Sell 


MATTRESSES 


You Need Our 
UNITED AUTOMATIC TUFTING 
MACHINE 


Tufts any thickness 
from 2” up 
With these machines 
you can FILL and 
TUFT 100 te 150 

Mattresses per day. 


With the Tufting Ma- 
chine you can tuft pads 
or heavy combinations— 
square or diamond de- 
sign. 


SEND 
UNITED FOR 
VERTI 

— DETAILS 
FILLING 

MACHINE 


UNITED MATTRESS MACHINERY CO. (Inc. ) 


240 Water St., Quincy, Mass. 
NEW YORK OFFICE—Suite 719, 1775 Broadway 








NO DRAPERY CLASS 
THIS YEAR 


HE decision to hold no Drapery 

Cutting Class this year was a sore 

disappointment to many. However, 

the same principles demonstrated by 

Aer . Mr. STEPHEN- 

SON in his classes 

are available to all in 
his book 


DRAPERY 
CUTTING 
& MAKING 


A completely illustrated 
volume of 206 pages, in 
fabrikoid binding, $7.00 
postpaid. 














Circular on request. 





CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Inc. 


373 Fourth Ave., New York 














M. HALPERN 
& SONS Ine. 


Manufacturers 
of 
U pholstering 
Frames 


Write For Revised Catalog 


2229-31-33 
No. American St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Chair No. 550 














CARVED FURNITURE FRAMES 


Suites 
Love Seats 
Chairs 


Benches 














No. 1472 Mahogany Bench illustrated. 
Elaborately carved legs and open stretchers 
—Size: L 48” W 18%” H 17%”. 

Write for catalogue. 
KLISE MFG. CO., INC. Grand Rapids, Michigan 














ROLLS of REAL 
LEATHER 


HIDE JOINED TO HIDE WITHOUT VISIBLE JOINTS 











FOR UPHOLSTERING OF FINE FURNITURE 


SOLD BY THE YARD 


GENUINE LEATHER IN ROLLS 


27” or 36” wide. Special widths to order. 


ALL COLORS, GRADES and 
GRAINS that hides are used in, 
now including the FULL TOP GRAINS. 


Write for samples and name 
of jobber near you. 


Dual Leathers Corporation 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Notable among the many fine wallpapers in our new 
1932-1933 patterns is the “Meredith,” pictured above. 

This paper was found in the old Smith homestead in 
that part of New Hampshire formerly called Meredith, 
but now part of the towns of Lakeport and Laconia. It 
was aiso used on the old Leavitt mansion in Belmont and, 
as proved by family records, was put on in 1819. The 
original coloring, on a deep, rich blue ground, is avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 

Do not fail to consider the “Meredith” when buying 
your new Strahan patterns. 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


man Vouk th ESTABLISHED 1886 ens es 
ew owroom ca 
417 Fifth Avenue CHELSEA, MASS. 6 No. Michigan Blvd, 


Subscribers to the National Wallpaper Publicity Campaign 


SULTS 

















Made of selected long staple cotton 


MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 


Economical and Adaptable Sewing Thread for 
Draperies 
Used on Silk, Cotton and other Fabrics 
Complete Line of all Shades in Stock 
Write for Color Card and Prices 


HENRY MYER THREAD MFG. CO. 


319 W. VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
SHODDY 


PICKERS 


FRED. FRANKE & CO., Inc. 


Sinee 1904 
Manufacturers of 


BEDDING MACHINERY 














HAIR 
COTTON 


KENTUCKY 


F.C. HUYCK&SONS 


ca KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 


7’ 

: LAN 
ODUCT> 
ee + ar. ew. 


LOUISVILLE 








Manufacturers of 


KENwoop “Sieve CLoTuHs 








| 
| 
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PROFITLESS BUSINESS FOR THE MANUFACTURER IS 
BAD BUSINESS FOR EVERYBODY 


(Continued from page 59) 


spells loss to the producer unless the producer him- 
self has either consented to the sale or has ceased 
through financial distress to retain control over the 
price of his merchandise. 

Primarily the manufacturer who quotes a profit- 
less price not only contributes to his own distress but 
jeopardizes the success of every other manufacturer 
of similar commodities. One weak-kneed producer 
can ruin the price level of an entire industry. 

Strange as it may seem, cut-throat prices rarely 
ever increase the volume of goods sold. 

It is true that cretonne that can be sold for 
seven and a half cents a yard will create a little 
flurry for a day or two, but the fact remains that 
for every hundred yards sold on this occasion the need 
for cretonne in the immediate future will be one 
hundred yards less than it would have been. 

People have to buy just so many pairs of shoes, so 
many suits of clothes, so many pieces of furniture and 
have so many homes in which to live. Knock down 
the price of any one of these things and the result 
usually turns out to be that the total sales over a year 
remain about the same, but the price and the profit 
have been sacrificed in the general attempt to stim- 
late turnover. 

Perhaps never before in the history of the retail 
dry goods business of the United States has there 
been such a poor profit showing as there has for the 
year 1931. According to the statistics of the Harvard 
Bureau of Research, department stores as a whole 
are in the red, and if they with their diversified 
stocks can’t make money on a price basis how can the 
manufacturer who has but a single product to de- 
pend upon? 

Furthermore, if the department stores, who are 
in the main distributors of perhaps three-fourths of 
the things manufactured, could not develop a profit- 
able turnover with price as the main appeal what 
chance has the manufacturer to do so? 

The retailer has gone a tremendous distance to 
coax frightened money out of its hiding places. The 
manufacturer has been cajoled or threatened into 
lending assistance. If this practice goes on indefinitely 
there will shortly be fewer manufacturers, fewer fac- 
tory employees, fewer purchasers at retail, and so 
on in an unending vicious circle. 

The remedy lies not with the retailer; it cannot 
in the nature of things, but it does lie with the manu- 
facturer. He can break the habit of giving away his 
profits and he can establish a new basis of values. 

An individual manufacturer may not be able 
himself to resist the pressure of the retail bargainer. 
However certain he may be of the ruinous practices 
to which he has been subjected, by himself he can- 
not bring about reform. With the realization, how- 
ever, that every other manufacturer in his line is 
in a Similar condition it should be no very difficult 
matter to call a consultation of his fellow manufac- 
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eur engang aamme 
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Sree 
one 


eAnnouncing i Liles asec 
The RESISTO-LITE. time 


for 1932-33 by 
BECKER, SMITH & PACE, Inc. 


With the greatest confidence and anticipation, we 
solicit your inspection of our new line for 1932-33, 
which will be on display at the 


WALLPAPER CONVENTION 
































in New York — _ july 18th 
at the HOTEL COMMODORE 
BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carpet ana Linoleum “an” 
oe > EST.{ 9: 1884 
Cee 


Our service covers every detail from measuring 
to final installation. We have made a studied 


specialty of the finest kind of work and there 

is no job too large or too small for us. Get in RuGs MADE To ORDER 
touch with ur for estimates—save time, an- CHENILLE 

noyance and YARDAGE. HANDTUFT 


P. J. MeMorrow | 
as vai eaidiaia i PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


44 W. 18th St. 47 West 17th St. 3511 W. 6th ST. 2 WEST 45th STREET 
Chelsea 3-1535-6-7 Los Angeles, Calif. New York City 


United States Europe 















































OLDEST WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


GULLABI GULBENKIAN & CO. EC 
Oriental Rugs 








225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY . KENT COSTIKY AN 
Corner Twenty-Sixth Street FOUNDED 1886 
485 FIFTH AVENUE—SECOND FLOOR 
NEW VORNHOLD LINE of WALL PAPERS Opposite Publie Library 
FOR 1932-1933 will be displayed at the NEW YORK 
HOTEL COMMODORE OrrentaL Ruos, Finz Cuinesz Rvuas 
Room 1505 Szamuzss Prarx Carrets 
during the week of July 18th. SranisH anp Evrorzan Hanpturtep Rvuoes 
Samples Sent on Request Ausussoxn & Savennentz Rves 
WILLIAM VORNHOLD Antiguep Hooxes Ruas 
HULMEVILLE, PA. Stocx List “U” Sent om Reguest 
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[' you desire the unus- 


ual, you~ will visit 
“Lloyd's” first. 


W. H.S. Lloyd CO. INC. 


NEW YORK—48 W. 48th ST. 


Chicago Newark Boston 
Los Angeles 




















Samples MEYER 
THREADS 


are always just right for 
SHADES, DRAPERIES, 
CARPETS and UPHOL- 
STERY. 





A size and color for 
every purpose 








Order your supply for your 
workrooms today. 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 
LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 
“MEYER THREADS have been stitching since 1876” 











44.0,4h Avc, Bog. 40554 


WESIOAEKS 


\WALLPAPER 
CRETONNE 


FYARRICS 
ISTINCLIVE a4 


CREATIONS 








PROFITLESS BUSINESS FOR THE MANUFACTURER IS 
BAD BUSINESS FOR EVERYBODY 


(Continued from page 66) 
turers for a frank discussion of a situation that is 
benefiting nobody and is slowly but surely destroying 
the business which is their livelihood. 

Every manufacturer of a respectable commodity 
is entitled to a profit. If, through coersion or cajol- 
ery much of his profits have been dissipated by con- 
cessions to purchasers the sooner he turns over a 
new leaf, the sooner will he be able to stem the loss 
that is driving him toward bankruptcy. 

No business can continue to exist—retail, whole- 
sale, manufacturing—unless the operation of the busi- 
ness produces a profit. And the management of any 
business who fails to give heed to this necessity will 
look in vain for some miraculous intervention to pro- 
tect his business from the failure which his incom- 
petence has made inevitable. 





THE NEW YORK CURTAIN DRAPERY SHOW 
(Continued from page 38) 
their buyers at the New Yorker as guests of H. M. 
Waters, manager of the show. 

Following are the firms which will hold meetings: 
Weil & Hartmann; Syndicate Trading Co. ; Cavendish 
Trading Corp.; Hahn Dept. Stores Purchasing Corp. ; 
Felix Lilienthal & Co.; McGreevey, Werring & How- 
ell, Inc., Dry Goods Alliance; Gotham Dry Goods Co.; 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. of New York. 


OBITUARY 
(Continued from page 60) 

ously he had been ten years with Sidney Blumenthal & 
Co., and before that was with P. W. French & Co. 

He was a man of splendid character, extremely 
likable in disposition and had many friends in the 
industry. He was a member of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club and the New York Athletic Club. He is sur- 
vived by his mother and seven brothers and sisters. 


Joun Wo. LAwsBERG 


OHN Wm. Lawsberg, president of the Interstate 

Chemical Co., New York, passed away June 23rd, 
after a brief illness, at his home in Port Washington, 
New York, at the age of 47. The deceased had a host 
of friends throughout the upholstery trade in the coun- 
try who will sincerely mourn his death. 


C. ArtHurR HitcHcock 


ARTHUR HITCHCOCK, assistant manager 

e of the floor covering department of Marshall 
Field & Company, Wholesale, died suddenly Monday, 
June 13th, of heart failure while at the retail store. 

The deceased had been with the company since 
1884. He started in the general sales department, was 
later transferred to the floor coverings department, be- 
coming salesman, and finally was appointed assistant 
manager of the department. 

Mr. Hitchcock was born November 29, 1869, was 
married and had one son living. His mother and two 
sisters lived with him at 219 N. Kensington Ave., La 
Grange, IIl. 
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The 
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and 


nlerior E ecosatos 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 

DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 

OF THE DECORATIVE TRADE 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Table of Contents 


Fact AND COMMENT: 


$10,000 for a Chair! Why Not? 25; Some Feminine 
Occupations, 26; Restoring Central City, Colo., 26; 
The Finest Color Chart, 26. 
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Now showing full line of 


JACQUARD FRIEZETTES 
MULTI-COLORED JACQUARDS 
STREA JACQUARDS 


AT LOWEST PRICES 


UNITED STATES PILE FABRIC 
CORPORATION 


Mill and Main Office 


Adams Ave. & Leiper Street 
FRANKFORD. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















THE SWANKY OFFICE 


or the home—finds 


ZAPON 


LEATHER CLOTH 


equally acceptable for a well upholstered 
chair or luxurious divan. 

In Grand Rapids—in Long Island City—and 
other leading centers of fine furniture manu- 
facture, ZAPON LEATHER CLOTH is used 
because of its texture, strength, distinctive 
color, and pattern variety. 

It is always specified for any chair or divan 
designed for arduous use. Send for Samples. 









THE ZAPON COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Atlas Powder Company 
Stamford Connecticut 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER | 


He 


ESTABLISHED 
1823 


Ce eee 


45 EAST 53*> STREET ) 
NEW YORK CITY | 


® 
A New Group of Distinctive 
UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRICS 


styled in accordance with our critical tradition for quality of 
design and color, but priced to meet present-day demands, is of 
especial importance in our line at this time. Satins, Damasks in 
both classic and adapted treatments of design, linens and chintzes 
beautifully colored and printed, tapestries, and a number of 
unusual weaves and pile effects provide the various branches of 
the trade with materials for the finest work while keeping within 
the price range demanded by their clients. . . In addition, we 
have broadened our lines generally and are now offering a remark- 
ably rich and comprehensive assortment of high class imported 
upholstery and drapery fabrics for all decorative requirements. 
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